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ew YorkState 


FAIR 


Syracuse 


SEPTEMBER 


Entries Close 1 4 


Dept. A. Horses, B. Cattle, 
< Sheep, D. _ 5M | 
oultry, August 14. 

12 


F. Farm Implements and 
Machines September 11. 13 


G. Dairy Products Aug. 26, 
H. Domestic, I. Farm Prod- 
list and become an exhibitor at the 1 5 


ucts, J. Flowers, K. Fruits, 
September 2. 

FAIR 1911 
50,000 Men Wanten 


in Western Canada 


200 Million Bushels Wheat to 
be harvested 


HARVEST HELP IN GREAT DEMAND 


Reports from the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta (Western Can 
ada) indicate one of the best crops ever 
raised on the continent. To harvest this 
crop will require at least 50,000 harvesters | 


Low Rates will be given 
On Ali Canadian Roads 


Excursions are run daily and full particulars 
will be given on application to the following 
authorized ee ane raphe om Agent. The 
rates are made to a to all who wish to take 
spventags of them € purpose of inspecting 

ain fields of ‘Western Canada, and the 
won erful opportunities there offered for those 
who wish to invest, and also those who wish to 
take up actual farm life. Apply at once to 


Canadian Government Agent 


J. S. Crawford, 30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Write the Secretary for a prize 











Wandy 
Wagon 
farm labor saver that 


The lasts a lifetime. Broad tired 
geet wheels carry any load. No wear-out to them. 
Don’t be a wages nm slave. The Electric saves a coo 

of ‘high lifts. st for hauling oer 
you have to ha wanes ‘on she 


Electric 


steel-wheeled, real handy wagon. ddre 
£ZLECTRIO WHEEL CO., Bex 2, QUINCY, ILL 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
on which we invite youto get Government teste. 
pO ona should produce hay at + hE acre] an- 

Free instractions on growing. 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. We, 
handle export grade only and can furnish grase 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog. 


= SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


r—99 “Zoo % Pure 


American Ingot Iron Roofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Witheut Painting 
The only Guaranteed Metal Rooting ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
romarkabie tests. A way oui of your roof troubles 


THE\AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO.. Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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ECONOMIES AND COMFORTS 


Disposal of Farm Sewage 


DR E, M, SANTEE, NEW YORK 





Many have been deterred from hav- 
ing bathrooms, etc, because of lack of 
a way to dispose of the sewage. A 
few have water systems installed, and 
the waste has been run into streams 
or old-fashioned cesspools, which are 
dangerous things unless very far re- 
moved from the water supply. A 
proper cesspool is the best and cheap- 
est method of disposing of the 
sewage from the farm home. Do not 
be scared out because some scien- 
tific fellow has called what you want 
an anaerobic tank or a septic tank, It 
is really nothing but a plain, ordi- 
nary cesspool that does not “cess.” 
Anyone who is able to pile one stone 


above another can make one. It is a 
tank made tight, so the liquids are 
held until the fecal matter is con- 


verted into liquids or gases by the 
growth of bacteria that all fecal mat- 
ter contains. 

It should be large enough to hold 
all of the sewage that accumulates 
in a day from the home. It should 
be made longer than wide. One 
should never be made less than 6 feet 
long by 3 feet deep and 3 feet wide. 
This is large enough for a family of 
six grown people. Add 1 foot to the 
length for each additional person. The 
secret of success lies in the way that 


|} the sewage goes in and how the clear 


water comes out. The top of the tank 
should be below the level of the point 
where the sewer pipe leaves the cel- 
lar. As the inlet pipe enters one end 
of the tank, it should have an elbow 
that turns down to within 18 inches of 
the bottom. This pipe should be 4 
inches in diameter and have tight 
joints. The fall in it should be not 
less than % inch to the foot. 

The outlet pipe should dip down, 
so that the inner end fs 12 inches 
below the top of the tank, and the 
outer end should be only about 1 inch 
below the top of the tank. This tank 
may be 
the-cellar wall where the fall may be 
had. The water from it has to be run 
into a loose-jointed pipe about 8 feet 
long for each person in the family, 
unless the soil be heavy clay, when 
the length should be doubled. It 
should be laid in a ditch 12 inches 
This pipe should at least be 3 
inches’ in diameter, and larger is bet- 
ter; it should have a fall of about 1-32 
of.an inch to the foot, and may be 
located anywhere the soil is loose. A 
vegetable garden or a lawn is ideal 
for it. -It should be connected with 
th overflow pipe by  tight-jointed 
se pipe that has a fall of not less 
than 1-16 inch to the foot. 

The tank, when finished, should be 
tightly covered, without ventilation. 
When it is working right there will be 
a green scum on the surface of the 
liquids. It does not freeze in winter 
because heat is generated in the de- 
composition, and the water that is 
constantly being emptied into it is far 


above the freezing point. This sys- 
tem is not an experiment; it has been 
successfully used for many years. 


Building a Sanitary Cesspool 

Provide a load of field stone, not too 
large, a load of gravel, not too coarse, 
five sacks of cement and a box the 
right length for the family, 3 feet wide 
and 3 feet long, with no bottom, and 
tile according to the distance away 
from the house. Dig a pit at least 4 
feet deep, 4 feet 4 inches wide and 16 
inches longer than the box. The depth 
should vary according to length of 
fall between the house and the dis- 
posal field, where the loose-jointed 
pipe is to be located. 

Mix half a bushel 
three bushels of gravel. 


of cement with 
Be sure there 


are no streaks in it when mixed, then 
add enough water to make a rather 
thin paste. Mix thoroughly again, 


and, after placing a layer of stone in 
the bottom of the pit, throw in the 
concrete and level off. Let stand until 
the next morning and place the box 
an equal distance from each bank of 
the pit. Cut holes in each end of box 


|for inlet and outlet pipes, and place 
these pipes in position. 
Put in a layer of stone around the 


of the and then a layer 


box, 


outside 





located anywhere outside of | 


of mixed concrete, mixed as before. 
Alternate stone and concrete until the 
top of the box is reached, the last 
layer being concrete, so that it may be 
stroked off level with the top of the 
box. Put the stone back from the 
box and use spade‘or shingle as in 
the spring, so that the inside may be 
smooth. The top may be cdvered 
with plank or a concrete slab. The 
latter costs no more and is perma- 
nent. To make this slab make a bex 
the size of the outside of the tank and 
4 inches deep. Put in about 1 inch in 
depth of concrete, made as before; 
lay in old pipe or old iron of any 
kind about 8 inches apart and extend- 
ing nearly across the box; then fill up 
with concrete and stroke off level with 
the edge of the box. 

After the concrete is thoroughly dry 
remove the box from the pit, wet the 
inside walls and floor, mix some clear 
cement and water to the consistency 
of batter, and, with a trowel, smooth 
up the inside with this mortar; then 
take an old whitewash brush und put 
on a wash mad of clear cement and 


water about like thin cream. This 
will make the inside smooth and 
water-tight. Place the cover on, 


cover it up, conneet to the house 
plumbing and the loose-jointed pipe in 
the 12-inch ditch to the overflow pipe; 
cover all and allow the sewage from 
all parts of the home to flow in. 

Do not add disinfectants; they will 
stop the action that is so necessary to 
success. This tank will not have to 
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FP. G. HEBMAN, BERGEN COUNTY, N J 





Extracting honey from the combs is 
now @ very general practice, and one 
that is to be strongly recommended in 
working colonies for large returns, for 
much work is saved the bees and 
more honey is obtained, seeing that 
much which would otherwise be used 
in the production of wax for building 
the combs is carried up into the super, 
thus adding considerably to the sur- 
plus. When the extracting combs are 
well built, I like to space them a little 
farther apart than the brood combs; 
in a super originally made for 10 


frames I usually put only nine. 
Honey, unlike many other com- 
modities, will keep good almost in- 


definitely, if properly taken and stored. 
and the consequent 
spoiling would be avoided by making 
sure that all honey, when taken from 
the hive, is ripe. If it is allowed to 
remain on the hive until there is.no 
doubt of its ripeness, there need be 
little fear of fermentation. Fermenta- 
tion is said to be caused in some in- 
stances by the presence in the honey 
of pollen grains, but if the brood nests 
are properly managed, it is seldom 
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Well aeinaae Cess Pool for Sewage—Cross Sictlen 


be cleaned, as all solid matter is de- 
stroyed except the mineral portion, 
which is so small in farm s@wage that 
it would not amount to % inch in 
depth in a year. " 


Colored Labor in Trucking Belt 


A. JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 








The value of expert and educated 
farm labor is amply exemplified in 
the Norfolk trucking belt. As work 
has been gradually developed over a 
period of more than 50 years, the la- 
bor has become expert. Nearly every 
trucker engaged at all extensively 
has a number of experienced hands 
upon whom he can pretty safely rely. 
These hands are _intrusted with 
minor responsibilties, and are fre- 
quently paid a little extra for extra 
services and for their loyalty. In 
unusually busy seasons, where large 
numbers of extra hands are employed, 
these hands are made minor over- 
seers, although one peculiarity is 
that the colored laborer does not like 
to work under an oveseer of his own 
color. 

There is as yet a fairly sufficient 
supply of labor in the trucking sec- 
tion, although ‘the near future is go- 
ing to see the slack in the labor sup- 
ply all taken up. The truckers are 
well supplied with regular hands 
trained for the work. For the extra 
hands required in busier seasons they 
depend .upon men, women and chil- 
dren from Norfolk. Then they make 
requisition upon the upper cities and 
sections of the state for at least 10,- 
000 additional hands, and these 20,- 
000, with the regulars, manage to tide 
over the busy periods. 

Piece work on the truck farms fre- 
quently enables a faithful worker to 
make $2, $3 or even $4 a day for a 
short period, when some special crops 
are, moving, such as the berries, kale, 
spinach, peas and beans. The regu- 
lar hands make good wages all the 
year. 





that pollen will be found at all in the 
supers. 

When the heat in the brood. cham- 
ber, generated by ‘the bees, has ex- 
tracted the superfluous water from the 
honey by evaporation, the sealing of 
the cells takes place because the honey 
is then in a condition which the bee- 
keeper terms ripe. I do not usually 
extract during the honey flow, unless 
I have absolutely no room left, and 
there is a prospect of a continuation 
of the crop. To be sure, it ‘s much 
pleasanter to take out the honey 
while there is still nectar in the field, 
as robber bees are not then trouble- 
some, but with a little care robbing 
may be rvoided. Honey extracted 
after the crop has been gathered is 
usually best. Yet I find little objec- 
tion to extracting the fall crop from 
goldenrod and boneset, as fast as it is 
harvested, for this honey is usually 
pretty ripe when brought in by the 
bees. 

For some reason there is much less 
danger of fermentation in the fall 
honey than any other season unless 
apple or grape juice has been added 
thereto. On removing the super should 
be placed in a warm room, and if the 
work of extracting can be carried on 
at once, while the honey is warm, it 
will be an advantage, as it wit flow 
more freely than if allowed to get cold 
by standing a day or two in a cold 
room. The cappings, or cell covers, 
should be shaved off with a sharp 
knife, warmed by standing it in a pail 
of hot water, and if cut from the bot- 
tom with a sawlike motion, while the 
top of the frame is held forward, the 
cappings will remain in a sheet and 
fall into the pan held below. When 
the uncapped combs are put into the 
cages of the extractor, they should be 
so placed that the bottom bars go 
around first. 

TIT usually put the supers back on 


the hive in the evening, just before 

sunset, so the uprear caused by the 

wet combs may subside without 

trouble. As for the shallow extracting 
{To Page 1.1 
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Thinning and Honesty Good Peach Policy 


In Season of Glut Grower’s Price Ranged 25 to 50 per Cent Above Market Quotations---Thinning Produced 
Superior Fruit---Honestly Packed the Goods Brought in the Cash---Reputation of Previous Years Made 


Many Sales---Thinning Insures Increased Crops---By Dr J. S. Rittenhouse of Berks County, Pa 


SOLD my peach crop of 1910 ata 
considerably higher figure than the 
usual rates in the market. The 
entire crop harvested and sold was 
about 2600 16-quart peach baskets, which solt 


for 25 to 50 more than other peaches, 
and the market was at times practi- 
cally glutted with peaches much of last 
season 

The only reason I received larger prices 
was becaus superior fruit and an ever 
and honest pack. The peaches were no bet- 


ter at the top than on the bottom or at the 
center of the basket They were packed 
strictly according to size of fruit The same 
variety frequently gave us four or five grades 
of fruit No specked, bruised or dropped 
fruit was put any basket to be sent to 
the city market All such fruit was soid in 
the orchard, to those who came for fruit 
of this kind. This fruit sold at about the 
price of the average fruit in the city market. 
No unusable fruit was at any time put into 
basket to be sold 


into 


. any 
Reputation Sells Goods 


Considering the enormous quantity of 
peaches sent to Reading last year, my peaches 
might not have sold so well if a reputation 
for quality and honest pack had not been 
previously established. In 1909 I sent -into 
the city 900 baskets, and 125 baskets in 1908. 
The’ fruit the previous year was as well 
graded as this year, and because of the 
demand ‘it created, gave it prestige The 


only thing to do last year, therefore, was to 
maintain the reputation. 

One of the factors in the production of 
this fruit, was the thinning immediately after 
the June drop. Without thinning it is abso 
lutely impossible to produce fruit of the 
largest size and highest quality. This latte: 
fact cannot be too emphatically insisted upon 
The man who will not thin his peaches is a 
short-sighted man, who cannot hope for the 
highest quality and the largest size of fruit. 
The curculio was not much in evidence in my 
orchard last After the drop many 
branches were literally surrounded by 
peaches. if all these peaches had remained 
on the trees, they would have resulted in the 
small and bitter peaches too often on the 
market. The peaches were thinned so that a 
space of at least 6 inches was left between 
peach and peach The largest and best- 
shaped fruit was always allowed to remain 
After a tree was thinned, the peaches seemed 
few and far between, but when the fruit 
approached maturity, the trees were a sight 
to behold, being loaded down with their 
weight of large and perfect peaches. Many 
trees five years_old had 10 to 13 baskets of 
fruit, more in quantity I believe than they 
would have yielded if all the fruit set: had 
been allowed to remain 


year 


Promise of Good Crop This Year 
The trees went into their dormant condi- 
tion in full vigor, filled with plump fruit buds, 
and all other things being equal bid fair to 


than thes 
be emphasized 
thinned 
fruit and th 
quality 


unthinned 


crop this 
that should 
properly 


large) 
last A fact 
is that a peach 
large 
will be of 
than that produced on the 
rhe tree thus thinned will 
of its strength by the ripening of an excessive 
pits It will larger 
number of vigorous fruit the year 
to follow, will be longer lived and better able 


produce a year 
did 
tres wil) 
produce as a quantity of 
iruit larger size and betier 
tree. 
not be exhausted 
number of develop a 


buds for 


to resist the attacks of disease and insects 
After the fruit is gathered it must be 
carefully and conscientiously graded and 
packed, or the best price cannot be hoped 
for A very pleasant fact is that those who 
buy fruit of this kind will again want the 
same quality, and when they return they 
pick up and walk off with the basket they 
want on sigbt of tne top and do‘not fumbk 
through the basket or want it emptied into 


another before they buy. 


The growing of peaches is an interesting 


but often a strenuous work, and it has its 
reward in the money received and the wide 
acquaintanceship and friendships made. On 


reputation alone many baskets of peaches 
were last year sold to individual buyers many 
miles away The buyer sent and 
got his peaches, and in several instances fol- 
lowed with a letter This 
kind of thing can be done by anyone located 
but it requires 
a firm and fixed determination to grow qual- 


ity fruit and to pack and sell honestly. 


his money 
complimentary 


where peaches can be grown, 
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ket. 
peaches at all. 


southern late 
for commercial purposes. 
demand, it 








New Jersey Peach Famous for One-Half 


Long before the Elberta and the Carman peaches began to appear in our markets, Crawford’s Early had won 
its laurels not only as a variety of good quality, suitable for home use, but.a fruit of high character in the mar- 
Its red cheeked, yellow skin, very large size and juicy subacid flesh commend 
So it rapidly gained friends and soon became the leading variety in the northern middle and 
Now that refrigerator car transportation has 
peaches compete with northern early varieties, the Crawford's Early is less planted than formerly 
But where a good market is at hand and better quality fruit than Elberta is in 
is still planted with profit. 


western peach regions as a market variety. 


It should be ih every home orchard. 
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DISCOVER NEW LEGUME EFFECTS 


It is well known that a leguminous crop, 
when vigorous and abundant, exercises a ben- 
eficial influence om the soil and on succeed- 
ing crops. That a legume may benefit a non- 
legume growing with it, by causing the non- 
legume to contain a larger quantity of nitro- 
gen or protein, seems never to have been 
ascertained. 

Experiments have, therefore, been con- 
ducted with timothy growing with alfalfa, 
timothy growing with red clover, and oats 
growing with peas by Profs T. L. Lyon 
and G. A. Bizzell of Cornell experiment sta- 
tion at Ithaca, N Y, to determine what effects 
were produced. These show that the timothy 
and the oats contain more protein when 
grown with the legume than when grown 
alone. The increased protein content of the 
hay crop thus produced is a matter of con- 
siderable practical importance.” It indicates, 
moreover, that the nonlegume receives dur- 
ing the growth of the legume a larger supply 
of available nitrogen than if grown alone. 
Other conclusions drawn from the experi- 
ments are reported in bulletin No 294, which 
details the work done. 





CORN SILAGE PREMIER FEED 


J. M. FULLER. 


Corn silage is the pre-eminent feed for the 
dairy cow. If the corn is cut at the proper 
time, and ensiled in the proper manner, there 
can be no objection raised against silage for 
dairy cows. If sour silage, which usually 
comes from ensiling immature corn, is fed, 
and if the silage-is fed during the milking 
hour, then the:silage taste and odor will likely 
be present in the milk. Where proper pre- 
cautions are taken to cut the corn at the 
proper stage of ripeness, ensile it properly, 
and feed at the proper time, no objection can 
be found. 


Results from Feeding Silage 


If stock makes the best gains during the 
spring and summer, then anything that will 
aid in making summer conditions in the win- 
ter is surely to be desired. Aside from the 
conditions of temperature, the succulent feed 
of the spring and summer months has some- 
thing to do with the greater gain during this 
period. . The feeding of corn silage to grow- 
ing stock, or to fattening cattle, enables the 
farmer to approach in some degree, at least, 
summer conditions. 

Experiments carried on at the Indiana sta- 
tion demonstrated the value of silage when 
fed to fattening steers. One lot was fed corn 
silage as a roughage, with a concentrate 
ration of shelled corn and cottonseed meal. 
Another lot was fed corn silage and clover 
as roughage, with the same concentrate ration 
as the first lot. A third lot was fed clover 
as the roughage The steers fed on silage as 
the sole roughage made the largest and most 
economical gains. These steers showed a 
higher finish, kept in better condition as indi- 
cated by their coats, showed a more even dis- 
tribution of fat when slaughtered, sold for a 
higher price, and returned a greater profit. 
Experiments carried on at other stations have 
demonstrated the value of silage when feed- 
ing steers. Silage can be fed with profit to 
young cattle, to colts, and even to fattening 
lambs and ewes. - The hog is about the only 
farm animal that cannot make good use of 
silage This is because his digestive tract is 
not well adapted for receiving large quanti- 
ties of food containing as much crude fiber 
as is found in silage 

Corn silage returns more milk when fed 
to dairy cows than does corn fodder. Exper- 
iments at the Vermont and Wisconsin sta- 
tions indicated that silage gave a milk flow 
from 5 to 11% greater than corn fodder. The 


butter fat production was increased 7%. In 
addition to an increased production from corn 
silage, the losses from silage are less than 
from corn fodder. Ten trials at four sta- 
tions showed that more dry matter and more 
crude protein are lost when corn is cut into 
fodder than when placed in the silo. 


BABY BEEF AT A PROFIT 


L. L. SHOEMAKER, ADAMS COUNTY, IA 


With strictly beef bred cows and good 
Angus bulls, coupled with a liberal amount 
of feed and the happy faculty of knowing 
how, we realize an annual profit of $25 per 
head from our calves. We could not realize 
this profit, however, on calves from a com- 
mon class of cows and plain beef bulls. 
Neither could this plan pay dividends under 
simply ordinary conditions. 

Our breeding herd of cows is kept as 
cheaply as possible, though retained in strong, 
healthy vigor during the entire year. The 
cows have the run of the strawstacks, which 
are always placed in the lots and the stalk 
fields during the winter months, with a lib- 
eral addition of corn fodder in stormy 
weather. This system of feeding brings the 
cows through the winter in strong, healthy 
condition, fit to drop lusty, vigorous calves 
during the early spring months. It costs but 
$8.50 per head to winter them. Besides, the 
straw is worked up in good shape to be 
spread on the land. 

Our best success in breeding the cows has 
been secured by allowing the bull to run with 
the cows during the nighttime only. When 
off duty we give the bull a liberal allowance 
of clover hay and grain. This keeps him in 
strong condition, and results in big crops of 
calves all coming within a short time of 
each other. Seldom do we fail to get at least 
92% of the cows to calve. 

The calf is handled in the simplest way 
possible, and yet in such a way as to get the 
most satisfactory results. We aim to castrate 
the bull calves at an early age, which allows 
them to run with the dam without becoming 
excited and irritated during the breeding sea- 
son. However, as the season advances and 
hot weather arrives, the steer calves are 
separated from the remainder of the herd 
and placed in a pasture by themselves, being 
given an opportunity to nurse morning and 
evening. This new pasture has been saved 
during the early season and now is knee deep 
in luxuriant grass. A shed is provided to 
give the calves shade. We encourage them 
to learn to eat grain and clover hay, which 
is conveniently placed in a trough within the 
shed. By October 1 the youngsters are 
weaned, 

At this age they average about 600 pounds 
and are in strong, healthy, rugged condition, 
possessing a wealth of calf fat, which must be 
retained throughout the remainder of the fin- 
ishing period in order *> obtain the most 
economical gains. Also about this time the 
second growth of clover has so far advanced 
and matured that the calves hre given a 
change. - We believe in the application of 
the old saying that “change of pastures 
makes fat calves.’’ This, coupled with an 
increased grain ration, is only too true. The 
ration of corn, oats and bran is not changed, 
however, and the calves make their most 
rapid gains during this period. 

The falves are left to run upon the clover 
until late in the fall, or until the clover is 
frozen down and no longer affords any green 
feed. The danger of the calf eating too great 
a quantity need not be feared, for the bloat 
seldom occurs in young, thrifty calves, as it 
does in the more matured animals. 

As winter approaches the calves are given 
a well-drained lot, sloping to the south and 
east, in order to get the warm sun rays. and 
further, to protect against the northwest 





winds. The lot is provided with shed open 
to the south. and east. This shed arrange- 
ment allows no lurking place for lice. This 
pest must be guarded against, and the calves 
dipped or sprayed if they become affected. 

Clover hay is provided in generous 
amounts, salt boxes are kept well supplied, 
and the water is warmed during the freezing 
weather. We keep the calf under these con- 
ditions during the winter, at the same time 
increasing the feed as he matures and indi- 
cates that he is able to handle the increase 
properly. However, we guard against feed- 
ing the calf all that he will eat. The best 
finish can be made under this system of 
by gradually taking away the dam’s milk, so 
that she may dry up in good shapé, and 
the calf will not have noticed the change. 

As spring opens up the feed ration is 
made heavier and the calves are retained in 
lots until the blue grass has passed the 
washy stage and grown tall and luxuriant. 
When the calves are first’ turned upon the 
grass, we find that the grain ration must be 
decreased for a short period. But they soon 
return to the regular ration with no evil 
effects and they are finished by supplement- 
ing the heavy corn ration with cottenseed 
meal, and during the last week oats are fed 
in liberal quantities to lessen the shrinkage 
in shipping. 

They are finished and shipped during the 
fore part of July, weighing from 1125 to 
1175 pounds, and usually find a market when 
light weights of baby beef are the most 
popular. 


A PROFITABLE CATCH CROP 
F. E. BONSTEEL, WARREN COUNTY, PA 

Two years ago we were confronted with 
the same condition as this season, a probable 
shortage of hay. To help out on forage we 
were compelled to use four acres planned 
for buckwheat. As the season was well 
advanced, we decided on Japanese millet, and 
it was drilled in June 20, at the rate of one- 
half bushel an acre. The soil was thin and 
poor, having been in wild oat grass sod, 
except three-fourths of an acre, which had 
received a good dressing of manure and lime 
the previous season and produced a good 
yield of oats and peas. It was soon evident 
that the yield would be low on the rest of 
the field, but exceptional on this one plot. 
This reached a hight of 5 to 6 feet and was 
left for a seed crop, the rest being mown for 
hay, of which it yielded at the rate of 1% 
tons an acre in spite of the poor conditions 
it was compelled to overcome We felt well 
satisfied with this, as the run-out meadows 
had averaged no better than a half ton an 
acre, so we had gained one ton of fine forage 
for our work on each acre. The hay was 
well relished by all the stock, but appealed 
so strongly to the horses that it was saved 
for them. They would leave the brightest 
timothy and clover to finish every stalk of 
the millet. 

But our greatest surprise was the seed 
plot. It was cut with a binder and threshed 
out 45 bushels of recleaned seed, which was 
sold to a local seed dealer at $1.60 a bushel. 
There were left several bushels of screenings, 
which was excellent poultry feed. The 
threshed straw was also eaten readily by the 
cattle. Japanese millet has since been a reg- 
ular crop in this vicinity, but we find it pays 
to give it all the advantages of a rich piece 
of ground. Succeeding crops have given no 
evidence that millet is exhausting of soil 
fertility. 


A Concrete Floor is the only kind that will 
insure perfect drainage for the cheese-making 
room. It will also help to keep the curing 
room cool in hot weather and warm. in cold 
weather. 
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Feeding for a Record Milk Yield 


A Colorado Holstein Under Two Years Captures World’s Record---Dropped Her First Calf When Twenty-Two 
Months Old---She Is Royally Bred---Method of Feeding and Handling Colorado Cows--- 


Raising the Dairy Calves---Out-of-Door Conditions 





sy, f} UCH interest at- 
taches to the 

Holstein heifer, 

) owned by Hall 
Brothers, near Denver, Col, 
which captured the world’s 
record in a seven-day test 


early last spring. During that 


ils. 





time she produced a total of 
136. pounds and four ounces 
of milk. This is 18 pounds 
and eight ounces above the 
previous ‘ecord. This re- 
markable heifer dropped her 
first ealf February 15 at the 
age of 22 months and eight 
days. Her owners decided to 


enter her in the test open to 


6 years old. 


cows under 2} 


This test was under the = 
direct supervision of a repre- ’ rhese 
: - Colorado. 

sentative of the Colorado 

agricultural college. Her 

milk record during the test is as follows: 
The first day, 59.25 pounds; second day, 62.7; 
third day, 63.5; fourth day, 61.9; fifth day, 
61.9; sixth day, 61.9; seventh day, 65.9 


pounds. It is interesting to note that on the 
last day of the test the milk yield was more 


than eight gallons The butter fat in the 
milk produced during the seven days’ test 
would have made more than 16 pounds of 
commercial butter. If the milk had been 


sold at the usual retail price of 8° cents per 


quart, the return would have been $17.60. 
During the test the cow was kept in a box 
stall with the run of the yard. She usually 


preferred to stay out of doors. 
The owners of this cow are proprietors of 
the Western Holstein farm, and have been in 


are some of 
In the 
only shelter required. 





All the Year 
born, it is allowed to suckle 
the mother for a few days 
It is then put into a small 
pen at the end of a long shed 


and kept there until it learns 


to drink milk, when it is 
turned into,a yard, probably 
one-fourth acre in extem, 
sheltered on the north side bs 
a long shed opening to th 
south. We hav: hay feed 
ing rack and a_ée waterin: 
trough in this yard, neither 
of which is ever allowed to 
become empty. The calves 
may eat and drink all the) 
want, and it is surprising to 








Some Colorado-Bred Dairy Calves 


the 
background 


Holstein calves owned by Hall 
is the open shed, which 


of females of the Holstein breed that would 
be as near the top as possible, so far as blood 
lines are concerned. After considering a 
great number of offerings selected two 
from a Massachusetts herd, one of them 
being the heifer Dutchland Hengerveld 
Ascolan mentioned above. 

“Her conformation and breeding 
right. On both sides her ancestors had at 
one time or another held world’s records. 
Her grandsire is the sire of more high-record 
daughters and sons than any other sire of 
the breed living or dead. This heifer arrived 
at our farm in Colorado from her Massachu- 
setts home during June, having made the 
entire trip of 2000 miles by express 

“Our way of handling our young stock is 
very simple, and this cow did not receive 
any particular attention. When a calf is 


we 


were 


furnishes 
The animals are healthy, vigorous and well bred. 


note how soon the young ani 


mals learn to eat. 

“We have also in this yard 
a long, shallow trough about 
1 foot high, in which we 
place grain, which consists of 
ground oats and bran, or, can get 
it, wet brewers’ grain. All our calves are fed 


Brothers of 
the 


when we 


new milk until they are about 30 days old, 
then they are gradually switched to skin 
milk. The calves in the lot referred to ar 
fed milk, and when seven to eight months 
old are put into another and larger yard 
They are, however, handled in exactly the 
same way until they are 11 or 12 months 
old, except that they get no milk. When 


about one year old they are taken to pasture, 
or if it happens to be winter, they are turned 
into a still larger yard, they have 
access to a rack constantly full of good alfalfa 
hay. They left here, happens 
to be in the summer, they are run on pastur« 
until they freshen. Then they are turned in 
with the milking herd. cows when in 
milk are never out of the large yard, except 

at milking time, and then they 


where 


are or, & i 


Our 





the business since 1897. The herd is largely 
composed of high grades. For several years 
the Babcock test and the 
scales have been employed. 


As a result, the yield of milk 











are fed in the barn. 


“Our milch cow ration con- 








and butter fat for the entire sists of all the alfalfa hay 
herd is high. For individual they will eat and about ons 
animals, as testified by the pound of grain to 3% pounds 
record made by this 22- of milk. For grain, we us 
months-old cow, the record is chopped corn, some oil meal 
exceptionally high. and some wet brewers’ grain 
Hall Brothers believe in Of the grain feeds, we lik: 
plenty of feed. They insist wet brewers’ grain best. 
that starvation and profit do This heifer, Dutchland 
not go hand in hand. They Hengerveld Ascolan, during 
are convinced that Holsteins her record-breaking test was 
are the very best animals handled exactly as the re 
available for the production mainder of the herd; except 
of milk and the making of that she was milked four 
butter. They are large, times each 24 hours and was 
rugged, vigorous and healthy fed 14 pounds of sliced pota 
and have great constitutional toes each day, as we had no 
vigor. other roots or silage. We do 
In replying to a request not stable nights or days, ex- 
made by this magazine for cept while feeding and milk 
information concerning meth- ing. Our cow yard has a large 
ed of handling the cows shed along the north and 
on their farm, Hall Brothers west sides. During the cold 
say: “We are very giad. or stormy weather this shed 
indeed, to give you some facts is bedded with straw. We 
eoncerning the breeding of rarely have a sick calf or a 
Dutchland Hengerveld Asco- sick cow, and have had but 
lan 120775. Her recent record Ses er ix lbs eS two cases of tuberculosis in 
for seven days is more than ° : 14 years. However, we test 
conclusive proof of what A 22-Months-Old Champion Holstein for tuberculosis every yea 
breeding and care will do This is a good likeness of Dutchland Hengerveld Ascolan, the Hol- or two.” The photograph 


About 18 months ago we be- 
gan to look about for a couple 


stein heifer owned by Hall Brothers of Colorado. 
days was 436 pounds and four ounces of milk. 
animal and her performance to! date indicates a great future. 


She is a 


Her record 


for seven _ 
remarkable Hengervek 


herewith 


of Dutchland 


Ascolan is shown 
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Gold on their own merits, 

Ko Money Required wi with Order 
Fis Your Silo--P 

Write for catalog and informa ‘e Tae will do, 

The E.W. ROSS CO., Box 52, Springfield, O. 

A complete stock of machines and tepeire ry with 

Phitedelpiian Pe.” Bimon Wor, West Chester, Pet 
Fred B. Fuller, Geaverneas , N.Y. 











NEWTON'S HEAVE 
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Makes the horse sound, stay sound 


‘The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Keeps flies and all 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn or pas- 
ture—longer than any imi- 





tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy 
men and farmers, 

$1 worth saves $20.00 


in milk and flesh on each 
Cures sores, stops itching 
and provense infec tion, Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses 
SEND $1 if your Goaler on *t supply you, for 
9 nou Fly to protect ‘200 
cows, ae our &.-tu 4 yoo sprayer without 
oxtra ch ae Money back if not satisfactory. Write 
She Bookl free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.0 1310 N. 10th St., Philada. : 




















Safe-Certain 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA 


451 FOURTH AVENUE 





You don't need to 
experiment on a rem- 
edy for Spavin, Rin 
bone, Curb, Splin 
Capped Hock, Swollen 
a or any lame- 


"Kendall's Spavin Cure 


has been the untailing See for 40 years. 
ver Creek, N. Y¥., Apr. 8, 1909, 
Dr. B. J. Kendall oo. , knosburg Fait, Vt 
I have used Kendail’s Spavin Cure he the last 15 


failed to do eet fa claimed 


free book, “treats 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO, 


tise on the Horse,” or write to— 
ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 








wees and Litter Carriers 
Plans for remodeling fnrnished free. 
High Grade. Low Prices. Quick ae. 
QUICK & THOMAS CO. 


ROCHELLE'S PLANTS =~ 














See Advt in Farmers’ Exchange Column. Plant fist free. flower 














YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
VETERINARY ee 

. GRAND pips VETERIN. | 
COLLEGE, Dep.19,Grand Rapids, Mich, | 


FRUITS AND 
Aggressive Work of Canners 


CLARENCE A. SHAMEL 





At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National canners’ asso- 
ciation recently held in Chicago a 
number of routine matters were at- 
tended to. One of the most important 
things passed upon was the adoption 
of a resolution requesting the depart- 
ment of agriculture to enact and pub- 
lish a ruling declaring the use of any 
preservative whatever in foods packed 
in hermetically sealed cans as un- 
necessary, and, therefore, to be pro- 
hibited. This will do much to remove 
any suspicion concerning canned 
goods. It was also decided to send a 
sample of all kinds of canned foods 
to Washington to be u@ed in research 
work. All parts of the United States 
and all kinds of foods will be repre- 
sented. Experiments will be under- 
taken to determine whether cans with 
a coke and iron base will last better 
than cans with the Bessemer steel 
base. At present most of the cans 
have the Bessemer steel base. 

The secretary of the association 
was directed to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of export trade. Standing 
committees on publicity, legislation, 
scientific research, contracts and terms 
and resolutions were authorized and 
will be appainted later by the pres- 


ident. The matter of uniform mark- 
ing of packages was given full 
consideration. Some state laws now re- 
quire net weights marked on _ the 
| package, while others do not insist 
upon this. It seems desirable’ that 
everybody should use the net weight 
plan, and the National canners’ asso- 
cistion will look into this matter very 
carefully. Canning statistics will be 
published hereafter on Januar 1 of 
each year instead of December 1 as 
heretofore. 

The matter of the price of peas for 
the present season, according to the 
secretary, is very difficult to deter- 
mine. Every locality makes its own 
contracts, and the prices vary widely. 


In a general way the prices range from 
1% to 3 cents per pound, and at this 
rate the farmers will receive from 
$8 to $12 per acre 

The energetic secretary of the na- 
tional canners association is Frank 
T. Gorrell of Bel Air Md. The other 
day I met him at _ Indianapolis 
and asked him how iong this 
association had been established. He 
said five years, and that he had been 
secretary during the entire time. The 
president of the association this year 
is William Roach of Hart, Mich. The 
society has a large membership, the 
members packing of the total 
output of canned goods in the coun- 
try. The members include fish can- 
ners of the Atlantic and Pacific coast, 


ri 
19% 


meat canners all over the country, 
and, in fact, every institution which 
puts food into cans is eligible for 
membership. There has been some 
rumor that the canners’ association 
favors the use of benzoate of soda. 
I asked Mr Correll if this was true. 


“Emphatically not,” he replied. 
“None of our members uses benzoate 
of soda at all, or any other unnatu- 
ral preservative. The germs are de- 
stroyed by intense heat. Live steam 
is used, so that not only the living 
germs are destroyed, but also the 
spores or seeds. Boiling heat, of 


course, destroys the living germ, but 
it takes live steam to destroy the 
spores.” 


Am I correct in believing that you 
have very friendly relations with the 
department of agriculture and Dr 
Wiley in particular? 

“You certainly are. It has been in- 
timated that we are opposed to de- 
partment methods. ‘This is not true. 
I am personally very friendly with Dr 
Wiley, and we have establishad a re- 
search bureau at the head of which 
we have placed A. S. Cushman and 
Dr Crampton, both formerly connect- 
ed with the department of agricul- 
ture. We are working hand in hand 
with the department, for we realize 
that we must know the truth about 


all the problems connected with 
canned foods,”’ 
What is the particular work: of 


VEGETABLES 


your association in connection 
the canning industry? 

“We do everything except control 
prices.” 

Your chief work, I take it, is to 
secure better canned goods, to edu- 
eate consumers to use more of this 
stuff, and thus secure a larger mar- 
ket for your members? 

“ “That is it exactly. Up to date, 
only two cans of corn, two cans of 
tomatoes and less than two cans of 
peas is the per capita consumption in 
the United States. Canned food if 
properly handled is exceedingly 
wholesome, and costs only a third to 
a half as much as the products of 
the market gardener. Physicians tes- 
tify tiat if canned goods are properly 
handled there is absolutely no danger 
from them. I made a personal in- 
vestigation of 150 cases where sick 
people charged their trouble to 
canned goods. In not one single |in- 
stance was their contention true. Our 
canned goods are especially whole- 
some because of the fact that, taking 
corn for example, there are only 36 
hours in the life of an ear of corn 
when it is really fit for feod. The 
eanners get it at this period. If it 
goes to the grocer and then to the 
table it has passed its best stage and 
has greatly reduced food value. Peas 


with 


have even less than 36 hours. I 
know hospitals where canned foods 
are recommended for patients be- 
cause they are safer. The canning 


is a large one, but it is only 
When consumers real- 


industry 


in its infancy. 

ize just what good canned stuff is, 
there will be a large expansion in 
the trade. Illinois is one of the great 
eorn canning states and also cans 
some peas and tomatoes. Indi- 
ana cans corn and is also coming to 
the front as a canner of tomatoes. 


Maryland leads in the tomato canning 
industry, however.” 


Autumn Strawberry Experiences 
*L, J. FARMER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y 





I spent a good deal of time last 
summer finding out about fall straw- 
berries. With the general public fall 
strawberries occupy a good deal the 
same position as the giraffe; there are 
people in the fruit business who do 
not believe there is such a thing. They 
think it is a second crop. There are a 
lot of second crops all over the coun- 
try. It is hard to convince people 
there is such a thing as a fall straw- 
berry, but we are going to hear of it 
in the next five years. 

IT had 500 plants last year of the 
Frances Marcus that produced, begin- 
ning August 20 and ending Novem- 
ber 11, 400 quarts of strawberries; 
that is at the rate of 8000 quarts to 
the acre, The berries retailed in the 
city market for 40 and 50 cents a 
quart. The everbearing strawberry be- 
gins in May and blossoms through the 
season. It does not amount to much 
unless it is handled right. The Pan- 
American is the first American ever- 
bearing variety, and all these other 
varieties are seedlings of it. 

The Frances Marcus with me pro- 
duces 20 times as much as the Pan- 
American. In order to get a good 
crop I pick the blossoms up to three 
weeks from the time I want the ber- 
ries. Last year I picked to about 
August and gathered from about 500 
plants 400 quarts. Anyone can figure 
whether that pays or not at 40 or 3 
cents a quart. These berries do not 
run as large as thoroughly cultivated 
strawberries, but they have every- 
thing else. The quality is fine. This 
subject of fall strawberries is treated 
a little too lightly ip horticultural 
meetings. But such men as Matthew 
Crawford, who stands pre-eminent as 
a strawberry authority in this country, 
is just as enthusiastic as I am. Not 
only do the plants bear in the fall, 
but in the spring. They will bear a 
large crop in the spring. From the 
plants we set last spring we got three 
crops in the space of two years in- 
stead of one crop. After the spring 
crop we have to mow off the weeds. 





*Abstract of discussion before west- 
ern New ‘York horticultural “society. 








Late Cultivation of Corn 


RB. B. SULLIVAN, DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA 





The rule instead of the exception is 
to lay by corn when not much above 
waist high. If I could only impress 
upon all who follow this practice the 
fact that corn needs moisture move 
from this time on than in its earlier 
growth, and that at earing time most, 
I think they would continue to mulch 
the surface of the soil every time after 
rains in order to save the moisture 
for the corn, and not let it evaporate 
through an unbroken crust. 

Years ago I had an_ experience 
which convinced me of the impor- 
tance of late, shallow cultivation. I 
had a field of corn which I had cul- 
tivated level and shallow frequently 
until corn was shoulder high. Then 
a wet spell set in, which lasted for 
two weeks or more. When soil was 
again dry enough to plow the corn 
was silking. I began cultivating again, 
as shallow as I could, but the roots 
of the corn had come to the surface 
during the wet. spell, and I was tear- 
ing them, and they were collecting 
around the cultivator teeth. An oMer 
neighbor came by where I was plow- 
ing and told me I was doing the corn 
more harm than good. I told him I 
would cultivate half the field and 
leave half for an experimen. I did 
so. The weather continued dry for 
about three weeks. The part of the 
field not cultivated fired and produced 
nubbins. The part cultivated stayed 
green and produced ears. 
to cultivate 


I make it a rule to try 
my corn every time after a rain, just 
as soon as I can possibly. do so, and 


I continue this until silks and tassels 
are out. As long as the ear is unde- 
veloped, so long is it necessary to keep 
the supply of moisture in the soil. 
This is done by mulching the surface 
to check evaporation. Care should be 


taken to not stir the surface more 
than an inch or an inch and a half 
deep. Also be careful not to break 
the blades from stalks. In the blades 


of fodder is stored food, which helps 
develop the ears. If you will not go 
into the corn to plow until up toward 
heat of day the blades will be limber 
and not break easily. Use a short 
singletree also. You cannot be too 
careful in preserving the foliage of 
the corn. 

Finally, I would say that the differ- 
ence between a 15 or 20-bushel crop 
and a 25 or 40-bushel crop per acre 
represents the difference in laying by 
with three plowings and the cultiva-, 
tion until corn is silking. Why quit 
plowing when corn is waist high and 
let 15 or <O bushels per acre evaporate 
through an unbroken crust? Why not 
continue the work a few weeks longer 
and get the additional 15 or 20 bushels 
per acre? 

Grimes Golden is a standard favorite 
of wonderful popularity, juicy, spicy 
and rich, a beautiful, transparent ap- 
ple, golden yellow, one of the best’ 
sellers on tiie market, comes _ into 
bearing eariy, and yields a crop the 
fifth year. It is a late fall variety. 
It is with us the apple. It certainly is 
a fine apple and a good yielder. We 
get fine crops from our young trees, 
We have between 7000 and _ 10,000 
eight-year-old Grimes and have gotten 
three crops. Nearly all are bearing 
now.—T[J. A. Cohill, Washington 
County, Md. 





Send me a complete copy of reci- 
procity treaty, which I learn was 
printed in American  Agriculturist 
March 18. Practically all farmers are 
bitterly opposed to this scheme. It 
will kill the “back to the farm” move- 
ment. What have the farmers done 
that all should be against them?— 
{J. M. Patterson, Virginia. 

The greatest need of the farmer is 
a social life that competes just a lit- 
tle bit with the activities of city life. 
The lot of the ordinary farmer’s wife 
is pitiable in the extreme. You judge 
farmers as a class by the very small 
per cent seen at institutes and forget 
entirely the great mass, inert, un- 
touched by the spirit of progress of 
a icommon gooi,—--[(George Comings, 
Eau: Dlaine Couats, . Wis. 









Hogs in Summer 


iH. M. TERWILLIGER, ONANDAGA ©O, N Y 





One of the most important factors 
in profitable pork production is good 
pasture and green feed through sum- 
mer and fall. I have never found 
anything in the line of pasture as 
good as clover and plan on sowing 
clover every year for the next year’s 
feed. One can have rye to start pas- 
turing early in spring, while the 
elover is starting, then the clover will 
furnish feed for several months. 


I find that mature brood sows do 
well on clover alone, but I like to 
feed some grain with it, as the pigs 
always come out stronger. Growing 
pigs should have a good, full feed 
ef grain twice a day while they are 


en pasture. They will grow on pas- 
ture alone, but will pay a good profit 
on grain feed in connection with 
green feed. I have planted sweet 
corn to feed through late summer and 
early fall. Use the small, early varie- 
ties to make early feed and evergreen 
for later use. Any hog grower will 
do well to plant at least an acre of 
sweet corn on good ground to feed 
green; the stalk as well as the ear 
will be readily eaten for a time. As 
the corn ripens, one can break off the 
ears. It is well enough to start lightly 
with green corn, gradually increasing 
to all they will clean up. 

I think there have been times when 
an acre of sweet corn has saved me 
more than $100 worth of mill feed 
and the hogs did finely on it. Sugar 
mangels will be found a very handy 
and cheap feed to balance the corn 
ration in fall and winter. For sev- 
eral years I have been breeding only 
pure-bred hogs and selling them for 


breeding purposes, The whole herd 
is kept on pasture the year round, 
sleeping in the A-shaped houses. 


They are always in the best of health, 
their feet good, legs straight and 
strong, and best of all, they are always 
clean. 

I find that hogs that have been 
confined to pens and fed heavily on 
grain through the early part of their 
lives do not take to grass very readily; 
in some cases they will not eat grass 
at all. For this reason, I would rather 
buy a breeding animal that had been 
on pasture from birth. In fitting show 
animals, I prefer to have them in the 


pasture—they eat better, and in hot 
weather stand the heat better, and 
they drive with greater ease and 
handle more easily in the show ring. 

Many farmers here in central New 


York 
through 


keep their hogs in the orchards 
the summer; we usually find 
in these old orchards a mixture of 
grasses, such orchard grass, tim- 
othy, blue grass and white clover. This 
makes a good, permanent pasture and 


as 


an ideal place for swine, As to home- 
grown grains, we feed oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat and corn. I like a mix- 
ture of grains ground and mixed with 
skim milk into a thick slop. When 
milk is not to be had oil meal is a 
good substitute. By keeping the pigs 
free from lice and worms, giving them 
exercise, pasture, clean water and 
enough to eat, we have no trouble 
in making a well-bred animal weigh 
200 to 250 pounds at six months of 
age. 


Producing Extracted Honey 


{From Page 86] 

super, I see no benefit tn its use. In 
the producing of extracted honey I 
may confidentally expect a yield about 
double that harvested in the comb; 
that is, after the comb has been once 
built, and can be returned to the bees 
to be refilled at the ‘beginning of each 
honey crop. A _ shallow extracting 
super only 4 inches deep gives too 
little room to the bees, and if two 
supers have to be used instead of one, 
there are too many combs to handle 
to facilitate matters and enable one 
to handle hives economically. Atten- 
tion in the future should be given 
more to the practical management of 
bees, to reduce the labor and expense 
to the minimum, and thus simplify the 
work. 











Young Calves need whole milk for 
the first few days. The calf should 
always have the first or colostrum 
milk of the cow and be allowed: to 
nurse the cow until the eighth or 
ninth milking, when the milk is suit- 
able for human food. Feed often 
with small amounts to avoid over- 
feeding. Teach the calf to drink and 
feed whole milk for at least three 
weeks, changing to a skim milk diet 
gradually. 


The Storing of Butter in coolers be- 
gins ordinarily about the end of May, 
continuing through the summer and 
moving out during autumn and win- 
ter. Butter invariably shows loss of 
weight, says Chief Inspector W. G. 
Campbell of the department of agri- 
culture, due to evaporation. Unsalted 
butter is said to be preferable for 
long storage periods, as it does not 
develop a strong, fishy odor, as in 
salted butter. One warehouse man 
says that butter stored for two years 
would be considered undergrade, and 


would be sold only for baking pur- 
poses. 
In Warm Weather the evening’s 


milk should be cooled to 60 or 65 de- 
grees if to be delivered the following 
morning. 






























Uncapping Combs for Honey Extractor 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 









OLEB 
yGHEN! 
yoo 





sale than an 


Cote Bros. could 


{ for more than half a centu 
Coxe Bros. Franklin 


years will protect you.' 
Look for this 


C FRANKLIN 
NG Roy 


“OLDEST LARGEST BES 
1849 Srxtry-Two YEARS 
Oupest LicHtTnmina Rop House InN THE WORLD. 
Cote Bros. Franklin Lightning Rod has had a larger 
other Rod which was ever made.“ ° 














1911. 


not have done business 


successfully sixty-one years, if they had not made a 
good Lightning Rod. Their Rod has been the Standard 


‘Taibtaise Rod is imitated by 
many cheap manufacturers, because it is the best. 
Beware of the cheap imitations. The Genuine has 
C B F.R stamped upon the Coupling of every Rod 
fsection. -Buy no Rod which does not have these letters. 
You can’t afford to experiment with some cheap 
flimsy affair, when you can get a good substantial 
durable Rod, with an established reputation. 
The Rod which has protected others for sixty-one 


It stands for 


THE WORLD’S BEST LIGHTNING ROD 
RELIABLE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
310 to 326 South Seventh Street. 


PATRONIZE THEM. 
SAINT LOUIS, 













than wheat. 










Wheat and Clover 


Many farmers stick to wheat raising 
mainly because clover follows it ‘n the rotation. 
But why not get the best possible out of both crops? 
No crop returns better profit for the right fertilizer 


What is the right fertilizer? That depends on the soil and 
on what fertilizer you have used on it. 
used phosphate the sooner it will pay you to balance it with 


POTASH 


Insist on your wheat fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of 
Potash. Potash Pays on both wheat and clover. 

lf your dealer does not carry Potash, write us for prices, 
naming quantity needed, and ask for our free books, 
“Fall Fertilizers” and “Home Mixing.” They will show you 
bow to save moncy and increase profits. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Iac. 


Baltimore: 
Chicago: Monadnock Block 
New Orleans: Whitney Ceatral 









The longer you have 









Continental Biddg. 


Benk Bidg. 





creases the value. 








IN 3 DAYS 


Resulted from using *‘Wi!!-Kill-Flies” 7 
on twenty-two cows—kept them free from 
flies and increased milk flow 80 Ibs, in 3 days, 


WILL-KILL-FLIES 


the moat effective liquid spraying preparation and 
‘ect disinfectant, kills flies and al) insect peste 
annoy your stock and pou/try—that means more 
mm! more eggs, healthy, contented cattle, 
ree Test at our Expense 
We'll send you, express prepaid «ast of Rocky 
Mountains, 1 gallon of ““Wi!)-Ki!!-Flies” anda 
sprayer, on receipt of $2.00 and dealer's name. 
If it doesn’t satisfy you im every respect, we will 
refund money. Lasts longer and accom- 
Plishes more than other preparations. 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANY 
Box 20, Utica, N.Y. 


, 



















“Try a Little Ady in A A.” 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Jackson's Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. 
Pipe.Red and Fire Brick,Chimne 
for what you want end prices. JOUN H. 2ACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 


80 Ibs. More Mi’ 










Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries of surplus water; 
admits air to the soil, In- 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
We also make Sewer 
Tops, Eneanustic Sidewalk Tileetc, Write 
y.¥. 





-{DER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Preas 


produces more cider from locas 
price than any other and isa 
@ MONEY MAKER. Sizes 
10 to 400 barrels daily. Also 
cider evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, etc 
CATALOGUE FREE 


















Or Room U9 © 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y 











placed enywhere 
attracts and kills all 
jes. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, con- 
venient, cheap. 
Lests all season. 
| Made metal, cannot 
eplll or tip over, will not 
@oll or Injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Of 








Be Sure to Say 


In this journal. 
most orders from. 
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When you write 
Our Advertisers 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 






“| Saw Your Adv” 
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Save Money On 
Your Ensilage Cutter 


Don't decide till you get our prices and 
facts to mere 8 absolutely Ly = 
quality. No other silage cu cute e 
silage and fodder so quickly, = 0 little power 
at so little cost as the world-fam 


and we want to prove it Furnished with elevators 
to fill the highest silos. Setar fly wheel, safety treadle lever. 
Cut 4 different lengths, cut fastest, feed easiest. With or 
without traveling feed table. Don't wait, Write now for 
prices Free 2k of Facts. Address 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. 
Box 650, 
Chicopee sen Mas: 


92 





























SILOS 


~The inventors of the Modern 
SomanseeSyenee Silo offer 
to the public the largest and 
most complete line of Silos on 
the market. Our experience, 
which antedates that of any 
other firm manufacturing these 
goods, has enabled us toproduce 

e highest quality at 
the most reasonable 
prices. Send for our 
catalog on Silos and Silo Fillers 
“the kind Uncle Sam uses,’ ond 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N. Y. 



























NT ON TRIAL, 
GUARANTEED. A new, 
1 nee, easy running sepanator for 

5.95. Skims hot or cold milk; 
Different 


dairy is large or small, “obtain our 
handsome free catalog. Address 


Our’ “Cyclone” 3 stroke self feed hay press ts 
the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Rech ci circle of the team 
presses in three charges, automatic- § 
ally puts the hay to the bottom of ne bale chamber 
These improvements mongersony | increase capacity 













our presses, 
circular K-178, 
and details or fr: 





-——Reliable Russian Firm of —— 
Agricultural Machines and Tools 


selling their goods throughout Russia, wisb to 
extend ther business by undertaking the sale of 
American-made Mac — LS the same districts. Ail 

rchases will be paid c Leading Mannfac- 
farers of Agricultural Implements are invited to 
send price lists, catalogues and terms (two of each) 


to “AMERICAN MACHINES” Bureau d’Annonces, 
L. & E. Metzl & Cie. Moscow, Russia 


The “(Ey 7” King of uz 


A tra‘a of followers, but no se e, 
Proves its superiority —__—< 

wherever it goes. Makes 
tight shapely bales, not 
loose bundles, w orks 
fast, avoids acci- 
dents and endures, a 
Littie draft, tre- 
mendous power. 
The machine that makes competi. 
torstremble, Eli catalogue free. wh 
Collins Piow Co., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy. ti, 

























CROPS 


Ry 0. M. WEED. A treatise explaining the prin- 
«iples and practicé of the application of liquids 
and powders to plants for destroying insects and 
fungi. Illustrated. 140s pages. 5x7 inches. 
QTOE ce vccceconvcnsécecece wededsocsconsgsecespocesoocecé 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 


SPRAYING 








COMMERCIAL 











Onions Maturing Rapidly 


the general 
vicissitudes by 


Onions have shared 
experience of all crops, 
reason of trying weather: during the 
early portion of the growing period. 
The large acreage the third week in 


July is somewhat uneven in appear- 
ance, but with good environment 
from now on, growers are hopeful, 
and looking toward a generous crop. 
No prices, prospectively, are yet ob- 
tainable, according to recent advices 
from American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents in the field, yet some ten- 
tative bids are noted here and there, 


both west and east. 


In the following brief abstracts 
from correspondents, advices, follow- 
ing our recent inquiry, may be seen 
a fair reflection of conditions. 

In Ohio and New York 

Full acreage here, but condition 

rather poor, owing to smut, maggots, 


reeds and hail. Onions in this county 
are very spotted, and wilf not average 
over 200 to 250 bus p acre.—[G. W. 
Souter, Madison County, N Y. 

In Florida section acreage some- 
what smaller than a year ago, crop 
making good progress, but weather a 
little too dry. Shipments are now 
going forward at the rate of 1000 
sacks p day, Tee to New York, 
prices $1.50@2.50 p sack.—[E. D. 
Hunter. Orange My 

Onion acreage about normal, with 
present condition of crop good. Cut- 
worms and maggots made serious in- 
roads earlier in the season, cutting 
some fields nearly one-half. No prices 
have yet been made for 1911 crop.— 
[C. A. M., Wayne County, N Y. 

Onion acreage smaller than last 
year, condition good but no price yet 
named.—[Burke Bros, Wayne Coun- 
ty, N: Y. 

Acreage in the town of Lenox about 
normal, 475 to 500 acres Onions 
rather thin stand but growing well. 
No blight but a good deal of damage 
by maggots and some by smut. It is 
too early to estimate damage. Heavy 
rain the third week in July of great 
benefit to the growing crop.—[L. S. 
Colton, Madison County, N WY 

Crop in fair condition, about an 
average acreage, but onion crop has 
suffered under the terrible drouth.— 
[J. M. C., Eagle Bridge, N ¥ 

Some thrip appearing, but present 
condition fair; Long Island onions 
selling in New York at $3 p bbl. —[L. 


H. H., Orient, N Y. 

A full acreage here, onions looking 
well and healthy. No sign of thrip 
and no price offered for forthcoming 
crop. Onions are a little late.— 
(Charles Packer, Orange County, N Y. 

Medium growth noted, full acreage 
but some hindrance through lice and 
drouth. No prices yet.—[R. A. V., 
New Hampton, N Y 

Slight increase in acreage, crop 


condition good, but some thrip begin- 
ning to work. Up to July 18 no price 
named This applies to about. 250 
acres of onions—[C. H. B., William- 
son, N Y 

Onion acreage in this section is 
about normal. The crop is doing fair- 
ly well, having suffered no serious 
attacks of insect or fungous diseases. 
No prices yet quoted.—[F. M. D., 
Kingsville, O. 


Onions in good shape, normal acre- 


age. Onions here are usually stored 
for a time.—[Jordan Bros, Wayne 
County, O. 

Some blight here, acreage nearly 
normal, no prices yet named.—[J. R.., 
Kent, O. 

I estimate 400 bus p acre in the 
township of Kingsville. No prices 
made yet.—[{R. C. T., Kingsville, O. 


Crop fair, but very weedy. Weath- 
er dry. High temperature with strong 
winds greatly reduced all onion and 
célery crops.—[Herbert <A. Swan, 


Portage County, O. 
Crop promises good, 
say an average yield. 
named.—[J. B. Quirk, 
ty, O. 
Onion crop 
it very small; 


and I should 
No price yet 
Lake Coun- 


very uneven, much of 
was replanted and this 
followed by dry weather. I do not 
believe there will be over 40% of a 
crop in this important section cov- 
ering 200 acres in the south half of 
Wayne county, O.-—[Ben Graber. 
Acreage smaller, but should we get 


good crop will have as many onions 
as last year. The crop of 1910 was 
small and inferior. Onions are now 





AGRICULTURE 


appéaring fine—[W. L. Baker & Son 
Lake County, O. 
In the Connecticut Valley 

I estimate about 300 acres under 
onions in Hadley, and while the crop 
is uneven and spotted, with some 
damage by drouth, some lots look 
vigorous. The majority of fields, 
however, are thin and uneven. The 
acreage is on the increase.—[F. S. R., 
Hampshire County, Mass. 

Acreage in North Hadley is normal, 
I estimate it about 100 acres. No 
insects: yet but crop not well stalked 


owing to trying weather conditions. 
No prices offered yet.—[H. C. = 
North Hadley, Mass. 

Rumored that two or three sales 
have been made at 65@T75ic p_ bu. 
Weeds plentiful, little dry for best 
progress of crop.—[C. M. Hibbard, 


Hampshire County, Mass. 
Conditions in the West 


Onions in fair condition, but some 
drawback through cutworms, lice 
and hot sun. No price yet named.— 
{[F. M., Wolf Lake, Ind. 

Reporting for about 150 acres in 
the townships of Allen and Wayne, 
V. F. Haywood of Noble county, Ind, 
says condition of onions not good, 
due partly to attacks of lice. There 
has been some talk of contracting at 
40@45c p bu for fall delivery. 


Uneven 


Onions. started nicely, although 
some damage by insects and blight. 
No price yet named.—[K. D., 


South Holland, Ill. 





The Developing Apple Crop 


Climatic conditions have averaged 
somewhat more favorable for the ap- 
Ple crop. The situation in commer- 
cial orchards is uneven west and east, 
as already outlined in American Agri- 
culturist Prospects run from practi- 
cal failure in certain sections to rea- 
sonably good promise in important 
apple territory. Lower temperatures 
and some good rains scattered through 


July have helped the situation. Fol- 
lowing are brief abstracts from ad- 
vices recently sent exclusively to this 
magazine from important § apple- 
growing sections. 

Apple crop will be the best in 10 
years, fruit above the average, smal] 
and perfect Trees appear well ex- 
cept some twig blight.—[F. H. Seal- 


ing, Ross County, O. 
Where Michigan Shortages Occur 


Apple crop very promising, most 
varieties well filled except Spy.—[B. 
J. Olney, Newaygo County, Mich. 

Early apples full crop, winter ap- 
ples half. Orchards in good health.— 
[E. H. H., Saugatuck, Mich. 

Summer apples full crop, winter 
varieties short. July has been very 
favorable for growth. General health 
of orchards not very good.—[W. M. 
Pratt, Berrien County, Mich. 

Winter apples 40%, Baldwin and 
Spy next to nothing. , Fruit looking 
fine and free from scab.—[F. H. P., 
Eaton Rapids, Mich 


Small apples, full crop, winter 50%; 


Greening, Russet, Hubbardston uni- ° 
versally full, Baldwin and Spy short, 
quality fair to very good.—[L. 8S. B., 
Bangor, Mich. 

Drouth Hurts in “the Southwest 

In my immediate vicinity apple 
crop will be very short, but as a 


whole this county will make a good 
showing on winter varieties. Season 
the driest fo> many years, however 
apples are smooth and looking well.— 
[George T. Murray, Holt County, Mo. 
Apples here poor in quality and 
few. Spring frost took most of them, 
although the bloom was very light.— 
[J. M. Lucas, Howell County, Mo. 
Season not favorable for apples, 
too dry, outlook 20 to 25% of a crop. 
Cankerworm and apple blotch great- 


ly reduced prospects.—[E. G, H., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Winter apples poor; drouth in 
June and July.—[J. M. W., Marion 


County, Kan. 

Not one-fourth crop in this town. 
Nothing favorable for apples and 
peaches.—[W. S. Moore, Washington 


County, Ark. 

Crop short; hot, dry weather the 
past few months. Few apples to ship. 
[A. M. W., Clarksville, Ark. 


In Other States 


Apples short, quality not very good. 
(Cc. R. W., Albion, Til. 

Ben Davis light crop. Long drouth 
affected young orchards. Well-cared- 
for old orchards will have good crop. 
[James Handley, Adams County, Il. 

Prospects for a fair crop, quality 
good where well sprayed.—[J. 5S. 
Palmer, Sauk County, Wis. 








Probing Lumber Dealers’ Profits 


The efforts to rid consumers of 
some of the middlemen’s tolls have 
been long continued. While real prog- 
ress has been made, these exactions 
are still altogether too onerous. This 
is true of the consumer of food prod- 
ucts, and for years it has been a trite 
but nevertheless important saying, 
that there is altogether too much dif- 
ference between what the ultimate 
consumer pays and what the producer 
receives. Nor is this injustice con- 


fin d to products of the farm. The 
farmers themselves are among the 
hardest hit in their very proper de- 


sire to secure, at a minimum of cost, 


the things they must use on the 
farm, 
Impressive testimony along this 


line was brought out last month in 
the federal indictment of more than 
a dozen representatives of as many 
retail lumber dealers’ associations. 
This action of a special federal grand 
jury at Chicago is the latest step in 
the effort of the retail lumber deal- 
ers to kill the business of well-estab- 
lished houses, selling direct from 
manufacturer to consumer; such as 
Gordon-Van Tine company of Dav- 
enport, Ia, the Chicago house wreck- 
ing company. Sears-Roebuck & com- 


pany, the Foster-Munger company, 
the Barrett manufacturing company 
of Chicago and others. The situation 


was described some time ago in the 
Orange Judd publications. In more 
recent months the interference has 
increased, hindering the direct busi- 
ness carried on between manufactur- 
ers, producers and the consumers. 

The latest indictment obliges 14 de- 
fendants to stand trial in the federal 
courts. They are members and for- 
mer members of the Lumber Secre- 
taries’ infermation bureau, which 
was organized at Chicago three years 
ago. <A few of these secretaries es- 
caped indictment through appearing 
in court and offering valuable testi- 
mony. The true bills charged that 
the retail dealers have carried on a 
high-handed conspiracy to prevent 
manufacturers and producers dealing 
directly with ultimate consumers. It 
seems that working along this line, 
the Secretaries’ information Dureau 
was established, and all manufactur- 
ers, retailers and consumers were 
kept under constant espionage. This 
latest federal indictment applies to 
practically every association west of 
Pennsylvania, and follows an earlier 
suit brought in the east for dissolu- 
tion, this being filed’ some time ago 
against the eastern associations. 

In the long-continued warfare 
against the manufacturers who sell 
directly to consumers some remarka- 
ble developments have taken place. 
As long as the first named sold build- 
ing material through the dealers “in 
regular channels” they were unmo- 
lested. But the trouble began when 
they inaugurated aggressive’ selling 
campaigns, announcing their wares 
and prices through the advertising 
pages of farm publications, through 
catalogs and other printed matter. 
Then they were made the subjects of 
rabid attacks on the part of the Re- 
tail dealers’ associations, who were 
loath to see some of these middle- 
men’s excessive profits eliminated. 
Some of the lumbermen’s publica- 
tions black listed them, spies were 
placed in the offices and employees 
bribed to secure information which 
could be used to prevent the conduct 
of their business of selling direct to 
consumers. 

As brought out in the evidence be- 
fore the grand jury, for example, reg- 
ular mem.ers of the lumbermen’s as- 
sociations were given all the particu- 
lars, when some of the individual 
companies shipped lumber-‘direct to 
consumers in towns ‘“‘where there are 
well established lumber yards carry- 
ing large investments, and where 
these people have no yards or busi- 
ness established; we think their pol- 
icy is not in line with business and 
trade ethics.” This one line of pro- 
cedure indicates the methods em- 
ployed by the association. 


In the indictment it is shown that 
they maintained a black list, not only 
of manufacturers and wholesalers 
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who sold to consumers directly, but 
also of consumers who purchased 
these goods in their very natural ef- 
fort to cut out middlemen’s tolls 
where possible. : The entire situation 
is now before the federal courts. In 
the event of conviction each defend- 
ant is subject to a maximum fine of 
$5000, or a terri of one year in prison, 
or both. The indictment, it will be 
noted, is most sweeping in the deter- 
mination on the part of the govern- 
ment to investigate the lumber deal- 
ers’ associations and the outcome 
will be watched with keenest interest. 


Cantalouge & Plenty 


ARTHUR D. HAMMOND, WICOMICO co, MD 








In addition to raising many canta- 
loups, I also raise corn, wheat, oats 
and hay. These latter crops, in fact, 
are my chief crops. I have 126 acres 
of land and all of it near to the mar- 
ket. In the trucking line, besides 
cantaloups I raise watermelons, peas 
and onions. The rule in our country 
in raising the cantaloups is to apply 
coarse manure in the rows in the 
early fall and plant the seed in April. 
I do not like the plan for two rea- 
sons. First, the manure lays too long 
in the land and loses its vitdlity, and 


second, the manure is too much in a 
bulk. I think the land can be im- 
proved to better advantage through 


another plan. I like to give the land 
a light coat of coarse manure in early 
winter. About December 1 this is 
plowed under. By March 1 the land 
is cultivated and more manure is ap- 
plied on top of the land. Another 
plowing is now done and the land 
harrowed with an Acme harrow. This 
gives an ideal seed bed. You can let 
the land now lie until you are ready 
to plant the seed, when another cul- 
tivation just previous to planting is 
given, and all weeds destroyed and 
the soil thoroughly pulverized. 
When the land is gone over the last 
time a good fertilizer is used, 800 
pounds being applied to the acre. 
This puts everything in readiness for 
planting. The land is marked out. 
I use a 100-foot rope for the purpose, 
so as to get the rows perfectly 
straight. The seed is put in the ground 
singly, not eight or 10 in a bunch, as 
is the common practice. I like to 
have the seed distributed 4 to 6 
inches apart and to cover that light- 
ly with a hoe. By using the hoe in 
place of a cultivator, you know just 
how deep your seed has been planted. 
They will come up quickly and grow 


fast. Indeed, if care has been given 
as suggested, you will get a good 
stand at the first planting. I don’t 


like to be forced to replant the can- 
taloups. If you have but one acre 
that is suitable to cantaloups, plant 
that one acre only, and put. your 
other land that is not adapted to 
this crop to other crops. That is the 
way for a rissa to make money. 
—_o—___—- 


Potatoes Fail in Philippines 


Cc. A. WILLIAMS, COLONEL U S ARMY 


The Manila Times in a recent issue 
announces the fact that the experi- 
ment in raising potatoes on the army’s 
farm at Camp Vicars, Mindanao, has 
proved a failure, and the farm is to 
be abandoned. The subject is one de- 
serving more than a passing local 
notice, 

The cultivation of potatoes in the 
Philippine islands became three years 
ago a subject of study and experiment 
by representatives of the subsistence 
department of the army. It was 
undertaken in expectation of supplying 
the troops in the islands with a native- 


grown portion of the ration, which 
would be a material saving to the 
government. Transportation is now 


paid on probably more than 5,000,000 
pounds of potatoes annually from the 
United States, Japan and elsewhere. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds are 
lost from rot, due to climatic causes. 

Camp Vicars, named after Lieuten- 
ant Vicars, who lost his life in this 
section of Moroland, is located 2400 
feet above the sea on the south side 
of Lake Lanao in the western part of 
Mindanao... Troops are stationed at 
different points on the shore of this 
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lake, but so difficult of access is the 
region that the cost of supplying these 
troops is far in excess of the* for a 
like number in any other station of 
the army. The building of a railroad 
to the lake is being seriously agitated 
as an economical measure. Demon- 
stration of the economy is, however, 
based on assumption of a garrison 
greater than is thought by many to 
be necessary to the situation, It might, 
however, contribute to t*e success of 
a second Baguio, the Philippine Simla, 
for officials of the southern island. 

In view of the success attending 
small gardening in these uplands, it 
was thought that botatoes could prof- 
itably be raised on a large scale, and 
about 380 acres of ground were re- 
served. An officer and a detachment 
of enlisted men were specially selected 
and detailed to supervise and guard 
the industry. More labor was secured 
and American implements provided. 
The experiment was launched with 
earnestness and conducted with en- 
thusiasm. Numerous varieties of po- 
tatoes were used for seed. A prom- 
ising top would often yield but two 
or three small tubers. Local troops 
were once issued a few days’ supply 
of potatoes averaging 13 to the pound, 
as I recall. Finally blight attacked 
the potato vines just after they had 
reached a healthy stage of develop- 
ment, and in each planting the crop 
was entirely ruined. Col David 
Brainard, chief commissary of the 
division, then issued the necessary 
orders for the abandonment of the 
farm, and it is doubtful if potato 
raising will ever again be undertaken 
in the islands by the United States 
government 


Cost of Growing Wheat 


It costs 66 cents to produce a bushel 
of wheat, according to the United 
States department of agriculture. 
Items making up the cost include 
commercial fertilizer, preparing the 
ground, seed, planting, harvesting, 
preparing for market, wear and tear 
on implements, rent of land or inter- 
est on its value. 

The total cost in various individual 


wheat-growing states is as follows: 


Ohio 79 cents, Illinois 64 cents, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota 61 cents, North 
Dakota and South Dakota 62 cents, 


Kansas 63 cents, Oklahoma 60 cents, 
California and Oregon 54 cents, Wash- 
ington 52 cents, Idaho 50 cents, Ken- 
tucky 81 cents, South Carolina 96 
cents, Maryland 74 cents, Pennsyl- 
vania 84 cents, New York 77 cents, 
Maine 95 cents and Vermont 64 cents. 
These government figures cover the 
crop in 1909, and have been made 
public within the last few days. 

In making inquiry of farmers the 
schedules said the cost of labor and 
teams, whether owned or hired, should 
be estimated upon the basis of pre- 
vailing rate of wages paid, whether 
the actual work is done by the owner 
or hired labor; under cost of prepar- 
ing ground for seed include cost of 
applying manure, if any. Under cost 
of cultivation include all costs from 
the time the crop has been planted 
until it is ready to harvest. Included 
in cost of threshing or preparing for 
market are costs from time crop has 
been gathered from fields until it is 
ready for use or market. 


<tie 





Apples for Oranges—I am eating 
oranges daily for breakfast and ap- 
ples for supper. A gentleman in Flor- 
ida, wishing some apples, asked me to 
exchange box for box, apples for or- 
anges. I replied that I would, but 
that my best apples were gone, and 
only the Shockley left. He wrote this 
variety would do, and sent me two 
boxes of fine oranges, and I sent him 
the Shockley in exchange. So I can 
say that I have the equivalent of 
my own raising of both citrus fruit 


and apples—[{I C. Wade, Haber- 
sham County, Ga. 
The Fountain Head-—It is practi- 


cally impossible to make the cheese 
any better than the milk supply. Many 
undesirable flavors can be avoided, 
however, by pasteurizing part or all 
of the skim milk and ripening with a 
good commercicl starter. 








Late Hatched Breas 


MRS E. 8S. STARR, CAPE MAY COUNTY, N J 

Fall hatched chicks always do well 
with me, and are least trouble of all 
to get to profit. When adults they 
are usually as heavy as those started 
in the spring, but are not as leggy. 
With the weed seeds, the new growth 
of weeds and the late insects and 
larve, there is an abundance of nat- 
ural food, and the cost is greatly 
lessened. By the time of cold weather, 
with us in January and after, the 
birds are sufficiently fledged to be in 
the unheated house, and will begin 
laying in April and keep at it. With 


me they are less inclined to be broody 
than the spring hatched beginning to 
lay in the fall. Late fall chicks are 
ready as broilers when the 
money is being paid for least weight. 

My fall handling differs from that 
of spring. For nests I use barrels 
two-thirds filled with dry 
from the roosts. Over this is a layer 
of dry dirt and a covering of excelsior 
for the nest. The eggs are deep enough 


down to have the hen within the bar- 
rel and not touched by the slatted 
cover, over which is a gunnysack. The 


eggs are all of the same age, laid the 
day before setting, and the hen is kept 
covered except for a brief time each 
day when off for feeding. The tenth 
day, or the nearest that is bright, the 
eggs are held singly before a knot- 
hole in the sunny side of the house, 
and all that are clear are taken out. 
The others are not touched until time 
for the hen to come off. As a rule, al! 
are hatched the 2ist day. There is 
no need to moisten the eggs. 

The chicks as soon as dried are re- 
moved with the hen to a bottomless 
and topless box on freshly spaded 
ground in the sun, except it be stormy, 
when they are under cover, but still 
on the ground. The hen is given 
cracked corn and water and a handful 
of chick food, consisting of seeds, grit 
shell and charcoal, put in for the 
chicks. Once a day my entire 
has a feed of middlings, bran, corn 
meal and a little meat meal, mixed 
stiff with water. Aside from some of 
this the chicks have only grain and 
seeds. After a few days the chick 
feed is followed by finely cracked 
corn, then with part wheat and later 
with the ordinary cracked corn. The 
seeds and grain get the digestive or- 
gans at their natural work, and it 
seems to be the right thing, as ther 
are no intestinal troubles and no lack 
of thrift. 

The growth is indeed better than in 
the spring hatched, when the outside 
picking is scanty and must be supple- 
mented with animal and vegetable 
food. The second day hen and chicks 
have their freedom, and except to see 
that they are housed at night receive 
no attention. . My purpose this year ts 
to set one hen each week, beginning 
with August 1. With plenty of chance 
to dust herself, the hen seems to keep 
herself and her chicks free from lice 
Last year, excepting as part of a brood 
was taken by a skunk, not 
hatched chick was lost. 

er ee 


Twice Told Tales—In the case of an 
insect which actually eats the leaves, 
paris green at the rate of one pound 
to 100 gallons water will be satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, a less amount of one 
pound to 200 gallons water on del- 
icate foliage will work. In case of 
bugs not eating, but sucking, as lice, 
they must be killed by ‘putting on a 
kerosene emulsion. Take two pounds 
soap, % gallon boiling water and two 
gallons kerosene and churn them all 
together. This makes a stock solu- 
tion, which is used by adding nine 
parts water to one of stock. Spray the 
insects. It kills them by causing them 
to dry up and pop open. 


is 
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FALSE HUNGER . 


A Symptom of Stomach Trouble Cor- 
rected by Good Food 


93 





There is, with some forms of stom- 
ach trouble, an abnormal craving for 
food which is frequently mistaken for 








a “good appetite.’’ A lady teacher 
| writes from Carthage, Mo., to explain 

how with good food she dealt with 
| this sort of hurtful hunger. 

“I have taught school for fifteen 
| years, and up to nine years ago had 
good, average health Nine years 
ago, however, my health began to fail, 
and continued to grow worse steadily, 
in spite of doctor's prescriptions, and 
everything I could do Durine all 
this time my appetite continued 
good, only the more I ate the more I 
wanted to eat—I was always hungry. 

“The first symptoms of my break- 
| down were a distressing nervousness 
and a loss of flesh. The nervousness 
grew so bad that finally it amounted 
to actual prostration. Then came 
stomach troubles, which were very 
painful, constipation which brought 
} On piles, dyspepsia and severe ner- 


vous headaches. 


“The doctors seeme powerless to 
help me, said I was overworked, and 
at last urged me to give up teaching, 

| if 1 wished to save my life. 

“But this I could not do. I kept 
on at it as well as I could, each day 
|} growing more wretched, my will- 
power alone keeping me up, till at 
last a good angel suggested that I try 
a diet of Grape-Nuts food, and from 

| that day to this I have found it de- 
| licious, always appetizing and sat- 
isfying. 

| “IT owe my restoration to health to 
| Grape-Nuts. My weight has returned 
| and for more than two years I have 
been free from the nervousness, con- 
Stipation, piles, headaches, and al! the 
ailments that used to punish me so, 
and have been able to work treely 
and easily.”” Name given by Postum 
Cea. Battle Creek Mich 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “‘There’s a Rea- 
son.”’ 

Ever read tho above iIctter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


You get real roof-economy in Genasco 
—not in substitute ‘‘asphalt’’, coal-tar, 
or composition roofings. 

The Kant-leak Kleet makes seams absolutely 
watertight and prevents nail leaks 

Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and 
samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roufing in the wold 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 





New York Chicago 





Everlasting 


’ . . 
Tile Silo 
Made of Best Ohio Clay, 
Hard Burnt, Salt Glazed 
—Never Need Painting— 

No Repairs. 
(CHEAP, durable, inde- 
structible. Different 
Simple in con- 
struction; absolutely air 
tight and Sanitary. We 
have worked for years 
to complete every detail 
before putting it on the 


sizes. 


market. « Write us for 
prices and further infor- } 
mation. 





National Fire Proofing Co. Reom E. Canton, Ohio 











Smalley Fillers 


The only i ~~ with force 
automatic feed rolls, and a “—. 
waed and belt palley which loosen 
automatically from the shaft 

















‘ROGHELLE’S PLANTS 2 


| See Advt. In Farmers’ Exchange Column. Plant list free. flower 
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Bald statistics are not always safe 
to follow at first glance, yet the spe- 
cial bulletin gn 
New Jersey's 
crops, issued 
Tuesday of this 
week by the census bureau, contains 
some interesting figures. Analyzing 
this preliminary report, which may be 
possibly modified later, it would seem 
that the trucking interests are show- 
ing noteworthy ,and creditable gain, 
while cereal crops have failed to hold 
their own, compared with a decade 
ago. Nearly 40% more acres are un- 
der potatoes, and there is 9% gain in 
sweet potatoes. Most cereals are 
nearly a negligible quantity, there be- 
ing only two-thirds as much area 
under wheat as 10 vears earlier, oats 
also showing a loss of 5%. The re- 
grettable. thing, however, is the 
smaller interest in corn, acreage show- 
ing a decrease of 10% in the 10 years. 
The question may be very properly 
put te New Jersey farmers, especially 
those with dairy interests, isn’t corn 
a really worth-while crop for the silo? 


_ 
> 


Complaint comes from every point 
about the drouth. It has shortened 
the crops, parched the 
pastures and lessened 
the farm income. But 
the pastures bear a relation to live 
stock that should be well considered. 
Stock cattle and hogs, unless the pas- 
ture is badly off, will temporarily get 
along all right. But the dairy cows in 
full flow of milk on grass alone are 
sure to shrink in’ their production. 
and if the flow is cut short it means 
difliculty in restoring the daily aver- 
age, if that can be done at all, even 
though costly grains are supplied. The 
custom of helping out the pastures 
with green corn or millet or alfalfa 
when the pastures become dry and 
withered is a growing one all over the 
country. If the milk flow can _ be 
maintained without diminishing a bit, 
the cow owner goes into fall and win- 
ter months better safeguarded against 
a small production for each cow for 
the vear. If green crops are not 
available, then a few pounds of grain 
to the heavy milkers will be an ex- 
penditure well made. Don’t expect the 
cow to make milk on thin, dry pas- 
tures only. She manufactures her 


Why Not 
New Jersey Corn? 





Dry Pastures 


product from what she eats. If the 
pasture fields temporerily go back on 
you, make the best ot it by substitut- 
ing something equally good or bet- 
ter. Green corn or dairy grain feeds 
will do this. Avoid neglecting the 
heavy milker when the pastures have 
become short. 





Patent Number One Million 


A news item says that United States 
patent No 1,000,000 will be issued in a 
few days. This number is significant 
in that it indicates the activity of 
mankind in lines of invention. Al- 
though it has required 120 years to 
reach this number, most of the pat- 
ents have been taken out during the 
past half century. Many of these have 
had to do with steam and electric de- 
vices, but an enormous number have 
been for tools, implements and appa- 
ratus used upon the farm, 

Within the memory of men still liv- 
ing the business of farming has been 
revolutionized, To mention only one 
series of inventions since the first pat- 
ent was issued o. a mower in 1851, 
hundreds of patents have been issued 
for machines or parts of machines for 
harvesting hay and grain. Few people 


know that the first steel plow ap- 
peared only in 1S37. Yt was made 
from an old saw blade. Cast iron 


plows came into use only about 12 
years earlier. Since then scores, if not 
hundreds, of patents have been issued 
for plows and plow parts. So also of 
harrows, cultivators, threshers, trac- 
tion engines and a dozen other imple- 
ments, to say nothing of handy farm 
devices. Just glance through the ad- 
vertising columns of this issue and 
note the number of things that now 
are or at some time have been pro- 
tected by patent. Lightning rods, 
silage machinery, well drills, corn and 
potato harvesters, cider and hay 
presses, roofing, electric appliances, 
manure spreaders, gasoline and steam 
engines, pumps, fencing, cream sep- 
arators, wagons, carriages and harness, 
glass jars, bicycles and talking ma- 
chines. 

Opportunities for improvements are 
still open. There are hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of improved 
methods, implements, devices waiting 
for discovery and application. And 
there are thousands of men who could 
benefit their fellows by working these 
things to successful operation. Let not 
the thought of profit be a factor in 
the matter. What if the inventor 
sometimes does. not become wealthy 
out of his new vyprocess or device. 
Money is not a measure of happiness. 
He cannet escape his reward in the 
knowledge that he has benefited hu- 
manity, especially that class of men 
and women who produce the food and 
the clothing of the race. To know 
that by some invention one can lighten 
the labor or increase the comfort of 
perhaps thousands of human beings 
is a recompense that no true-hearted 
inventor will care to miss. ‘The re- 
ward of a deed well done is to havé 
done it.” 


processes, 





The resignation of Director Stewart 

of the West Virginia experiment sta- 
tion gives the board 

West Virginia’s of trustees an oppor- 
Opportunity tunity to reorganize 

the agricultural end 

of the institution, so that farm educa- 
tion may be advanced = strenuously. 
When the trustees last year secured 
Dean Sanderson they obtained live, 
virile, aggressive leader. His work 
needs to be strengthened by the addi- 
tion of other strong men with thor- 
ough training along agricultural lines 
On account of the limited resources of 
this institution, it would seem: advis- 
able to combine the experiment sta- 
tion and the college. of. agriculture 
under one organization If this be 
done, it will give the experiment sta- 
tion and the college of agriculture 
each a larger number of trained spe- 


cialists and a closer association of 
ideals and plans. American Agricul- 
turist believes that if such an organi- 
zation were effected there would be a 
splendid show for farm training at 
this institution. Let the board of 
trustees properly man the college, and 
let the people give the organization 
a good boost, and then tell them io go 
ahead and build up the institution. It 
would be done. In the past the pres- 
idents of this institution have had lit- 
tle sympathy for agricultural educa- 
tion. If the people of the state will 
make it dangerous for an unsympa- 
thetic college president to interfere 
with the development of agricultural 
work, a new era would be ushered in 
for the university, -and a helpful 
leadership in agriculture would main- 
tain throughout the state. 


>. 





The competition of Canadian 
wheat, once the bars are let down, 


is fully recognized by 
Significant the dealers as well as the 

producers. A prominent 
Toledo grain trader in a mid-July 
circular letter discussing the wheat 
market, says to his customers: “We 
must get in line with Canada, as 
reciprocity will soon pass.” Signifi- 
can’t, isn’t it? ' 


How can the fruit and truck grower 
get his fair share of the consumer's 
dollar? This is 
easier asked than 
answered, Yet 
progress is being 
made in this direction, and in ways, 
too, within the reach of the up-to- 
date farmer everywhere. For example, 
take the matter of cool storage on the 
farm; not cold storage, ammonia proc- 
ess, zero temperatures and all that, 
important though such proposition 
is. But. much can be accomplished 
toward the wise marketing of the 
product of field or orchard through 
conservative distribution. Don’t neces- 





Valuable Feature 
for Next Week 


sarily push everything into the show 
case. Study market conditions, and 
if it seems best, hold part of your 


produce for a time, until the glut is 
over. How? Next week we will print 
a number of helpful articles, written 
by practical people, from their own 
ripe experience, On this growing sub- 
ject of cool storage on the farm. Wait 
for it; appropriate all you can to your 
own use, 


Young Rabbits for Breeding 


M. G. KAINS 








A subscriber wants to know some- 
thing about the rabbit industry. In 
breeding rabbits great c-re should be 
exercised to have the stoek not 
younger than six months old, be- 
cause the animals will have passed 
through the first molt, which is of- 
ten a serious crisis in their lives. 
Bucks and does must be kept sep- 
arate until mating time, which for 
healthy stock should be February or 
March, They should then be al- 
lowed together for only a few min- 
utes, and separated again. When 
kept in warm quarters, rabbits may 
be bred during other cold months, but 
this is not usually desirable. Four 
litters a year is usually the maximum. 

About two weeks before a litter is 
expected the doe should be placed in 
her breeding hutch. In this should 
be a box not less than 18 inches long, 
S inches wide, and high enough for 
the doe to go in and out of the door- 
way at one end easily. The box 
should be left upside down until the 
doe has examined it. A few days be- 
fore the litter comes the doe will 
make a nest of short straw in the 
box. A day or two prior to the date 
of a litter, the doe should have am- 
ple. clean, fresh water to drink. ‘The 
period of gestation is 30 days.. Every 
hutch should be made mouse-proof. 
Dogs and cats, especially strange 
ones, should. not be allowed on the 


place. The nest of the young should 
never be touched. 

While does are nursing their 
young they should have plenty of 


warm bread and milk, especially for 
morning and evening feeds. Carrots, 
oats and boiled Indian meal in the 
form of a paste are also usefu! until 
the young are three weeks old or 
even older. Watery food should be 
avoided. Separate dishes are ad- 
visable in which to feed the bread 
and milk. These dishes should be 
kept clean at all times, especially in 
warm weather, 

The young may be allowed to run 
together until three or four months 
old but should then be separated, the 
bucks in one group, the does in an- 
other. Between the ages of two and 
four months, the young. pass through 
a molt, during which time they re- 
quire extra care. For the first few 
weeks they should have liberal sup- 
plies of bread and milk, oats, carrots, 
sweet hay, and plenty of fresh air. 
The quarters must at all times be 
kept scrupulously clean. By such 
management, a large percentage of 
the rabbits born should be reared 
without difficulty. 


o_ 


Cultivating Peaches—We have tried 
not to plow our peaches. We have 
worked down the weeds and cover crop 
by running a disk harrow over the 
land in four directions. This chops 
them up. Later we follow with an 
orchard tool, puttin; on the narrow 
teeth, afterwards we put on the wide 
teeth.. In this way we work up the 
surface soil, alternating sometimes 
between disk, cultivator and spring- 
tooth harrow. We vary the tool 
according to the soil and its condi- 
tion Some of our land must be 
underdrained, so we can go on it 
early in the season.—[S. Fraser, Liv- 
ingston County, N Y. 














Why They're Safest 


Advertised goods are safest 
to buy—either from your deal- 
ers, or direct from the adver- 
tisers—because we guarantee 
our advertisers’ reliability. 

We make sure an advertiser 
is reliable before we admit him 
to this paper; but we seldom 
have to refuse an advertise- 


ment, for advertisers have 
found honesty is the only 
policy. 


They don’t dare to advertise 
unless they know their goods 
are just what they claim. They 
know they must give the best 
quality they can make, for the 
lowest price they can afford to 
take, depending for their profits 
on large sales, which decrease 
cost of manufacture. 

They can’t afford to have one 
defective article, for everyone 
would know it was theirs, be- 
cause advertised goods are 
named. 

So you are safer in buying 
advertised goods—either direct, 
from an advertiser you've 
never seen, or from a dealer in 
town—than you would be in 
buying from your next door 
neighbor; for your neighbor 
has only a local reputation, 
while the manufacturer of ad- 
vertised goods has a national 
reputation that he cannot afford 
to lose. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—-Wheat—, -—-Corn-, --Oats—, 
Spot 
1911 1910 1921 1910 1911 1910 
Chicago 86% 1.0 65 63% .40% .45% 
New Yor! 1% 1.10 70% .73% .48% .51 
Boston — 72 74% 51% .51% 
Toledo 86% 1.06% .66% .65 43 43 
St Lou 84% 1.11 Gt 62% .40 40 
Minneapolis .. — = .65 -62 44 44% 
Liverpoo) ..... .914%12 71% .89 — — 
At Chicago, as for some time past, 
wheat has been largely dominated 
by crop and harvest outlook in the 
northwest. Traders profess to believe 
in a moderate crop for Minn and the 
two Dakotas, this after subtracting 
the serious damage already reported. 


Of perhaps equal influence in shaping 
values was the continued heavy move- 
ment of new winter wheat at an un- 
usually early date, this serving to 
depress the cash markets. Wheat for 
July delivery declined at Chicago to 
practically an S5c level, with Sept un- 
der Sic p bu before show of recovery. 
No 2 red winter wheat in store S85c. 


Lower temperatures and generous 
rains throughout wide stretches of 
the west changed the complexion of 
the corn market, prices declining 
sharply at. 4c and more; Dec, new 
crop delivery, working under 60c p bu, 
thence recovering to 62c. 


more serious declines 
working down 4@5c 
practically a 4lc 
crop delivery, 


Oats suffered 
than in months, 
p bu. at Chicago to 
level, with Sept, new 
4lc p bu before any show of _ re- 
covery. Threshing returns were re- 
ported better than had been expected. 


Rye offerings were meager, but so 
was the demand. Some price conces- 
sions were made, with No 2 to go to 


store quotable around Slc p bu. 


In barley the recent high price 
level was reasonably well maintained. 
The market lacked activity. Good to 
choice old barley $1@1.15 p bu, new 
to arrive sold at ,1.05@1.10, low 
grades 7T0@90c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, some new 
timothy coming on the market show- 
ing exceptionally fine quality. Buyers 
and sellers are apart as to values; 

ommon to choice old 10@138c p Ib. 
Clover inactive with Oct quotable 
around 16%4c. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











-~Cattle. Hogs, —Sheep— 

Per 100 Ibe 
1913 1910 1911 1910- 1911 1910 
Chicago - $7.00 $8.60 $7.00 $9.45 $4.75 $4.75 
New York . 6.90 8.00 7.15 4.00 4.50 
Buffalo eee 6.40 8.00 4.25 5.65 
Kansas City ... 6.75 8.15 4.00 5.00 
Pittsburg ...... 6.65 8.35 435 430 
At Chicago, the recent market for 
heavy steers has been somewhat 
dull, with buyers demanding more 


and heifers and butcher 
than the market af- 
fords. Prime heavy’ steers, well 
nished have sold up to $6.80 p 100 
bs, with the bulk of sales, however, 
nging from 6@6.25. The best fat 

ws have sold at a range of 5.20@ 

40, with the bulk of sales nearer 5, 

wing to the absence of prime stock. 
ry lot cows have sold at about. 4.25, 
nd plain, ordinary grass stuff at a 
ange of 3.25@3.75. Export trade 
ias been improving, a special feature 
wing several consignments to Ant- 
werp and other continental points 
all the western markets receipts 

of thin cattle from the drouth stricken 


fat cows 
stuff in general 


istricts of Okla and Tex have been 
xtremely heavy, ranging at least 30% 
ove the five-year average. 
The hog trade continues to be de- 
eralized by heavy receipts of thin, 
unfinished stuff, particularly from the 


and Mo. This poor 

of failure of pas- 
uncertain out- 
have stead- 


districts of la 
lity is the result 
e and the generally 
ok for .corn. Weights 
decreased reaching an average for 
western markets several pounds 
er than the corresponding period 
a year ago. Heavy hogs ranging 
m 245 Ibs up sold at least at prices 


ging from $6.25@6.90 p 100 Ibs. 
ht mixed lots sold from 60@ 
8) and heavy packing stuff from 


10@6.60, 

\ keen market has existed for good 
lambs. Prime natives and the 
western lambs have sold up to 

$7.35 on recent markets with lighter 
its averaging 62 Ibs going at about 
R75 Feeding lambs are ~ meeting 
little demand due to the general 

farmers to wait 


corn belt 
critical period of the corn 


" 
with 


tendency ai 
the 


until 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


crop is safely passed. General prices 
range about $1 p 100 Ibs lower than 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago. Fat sheep were in good demand 
and sold well, good yearling wethers 
bringing 4.75@5.50 and choice ewes 
4@ 4.25, fenaing.. yearlings range from 
about 3.75@4 5. 


The Horse Market 


Seasonal demand for draft horses 
has been uncommonly good, due in a 
large part to the heavy loses from 
heat. Hundreds of horses have died 
from the effects of the weather in all 
the large cities and this has stim- 
ulated keen trading in horses suita- 
ble for street work. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PBICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
1911.. 26 26 
1910... 30 29 27% 
1809.. 26144@27 30@31 26 
1908 2314 24 22 
Butter 
At New York, a rather large por- 
tion of receipts are classed as firsts 


and seconds and have sold largely at 
21@23%c p Ib. Really choice. cmy 
butter of the highest grade is quoted 
at 26c with it possible to obtain a 
premium of % to %e p lib The 
range in quotations is wide and it is 
predicted the difference in quotations 
will prevail until a larger proportion 
of arrivals are really choice butter. 
The best dairy in tubs sells as high 
as 24c with good to prime 21@23c. 
At Chicago, butter receipts are ma- 


terially lower than for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Market 
is steady, and trade slow. There is, 


however, no accumulation of supplies. 


Extra emy is in light supply and fair 
demand, and is quoted at 24c p Ib. 
extra firsts 23c, secends I1%c, daisies 


20@ 22c, process 19@20c. 


Cheese 
At New York, business is 
light, but the market 
on high grades of whole milk cheese, 


rather 


with fairly close cleaning up of all 
offerings. general run of arrivals is 
showing more or less effect of re- 
cent hot weather, and business 
is largely on 11% @ 12c, basis 
Exporters have continued to pick up 
lots of underpriced goods Whole 
milk, colored, special, new sell at 12 
@ 12% c, white 11%c@12ec, small or 


large colored, fey 11*%c, daisies 12%c, 
skims 5% @10c. 

At Chicago, cheese rules generally 
steady. Receipts of American shapés 
are very good and trade is fair. Con- 
siderable selling for storage, and 
current consumption also large. Twins 
gett at 10% @llic p Ib, daisies 114 @ 

2c, young menarsoas 11% @12\%c 
souhoben 11%.@12% 


GENERAL MARKETS 


ee 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 





from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges 


When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured 

Apples 
York, receipts 
are a little more liberal, and the 
market is burdened with inferior 
quality, which are dragging at easy 
jrices. Strictly fcy hand-picked stock 
sells readily, and Sweet Bough bring 
as high as $3.50 p bl, Sour and As- 
trachan 3.75, Duchess 4, windfall 1.25 
1.75, Red Astrachan 1@1.75 p % bbl. 

Beans 

At New York, holdings of marrow, 
medium and pea beans continue firm, 
although the market is quiet. Mar- 
row is quoted as high as $3.90 p 100 
lbs, medium 3.80, pea beans 3.95, red 
kidney 6.45, yellow eye 
lima 6.75. 


At New of 


Fresh Fruits 


continues firm | 





} 
apples | 


3.60, Cal | 


ply. The market is without 


gathered extras are quoted 
25c p doz, miscellaneous lots bring 17 





At New York, cherries meet a 
good demand at 12@14c p bb, or 0@ 
75c p 8-lb bskt, blackberries 12@15c 
p qt, red raspberries 4@llc p pt, 
huckleberries 10@15c p qt, southern 
pears $4@9 p bbi, Kieffer 3.50@4.50, 
peac — Ga 2@3.75 p carri er, west- 
ern 3@3.50, Jersey 2@2. musk- 
melons 1@3 p standard cra, water- 
melons 10@25 p 1 

Eggs 

At New York, trading is rather 
quiet on all grades of eggs, and high 
grade, fresh gathered stock is firm 
under light offerings Inferior qual- 
ity comprise a large part of the sup- | 





improve- 


ment, Nearby eggs are cleaning up 
fairly well when of choice quality, 
and prices for such are firm Fresh 


as high as 


best in 
sweet 6@7 


bags 3.35. 
p bbl, S C 2.50 p 


fii] 95 


ple. Business reported over’ $3.25 p 
bbl is rather’ scarce; although some 
extra fcy bbl lots reach 3.50, and the 


Eastern 8) 
bskt 


ore 


@2lc, refrigerator eggs IS@21\%c. Poultry 
‘ t a 
nearby white eggs 21 G “Bc. brown 22 At New York, live fowls are in fair- 
@25c, mixed colors 16@ 2% ly active demand, and sell at 14@ 16 
Hay and Straw p lb, spring chickens 20@2l1c, turkeys 
, - i2%c, roosters 9c. Dressed poultry 
Normal acreage will make only one- meet 'a rather light demand, and tu! 
third ton to acre, smallest yield I ,eys are quoted at 12@15c p Ib, squab 
ever saw. Quality first clas ({B. A. proilers 22@2°% fowls, dry-packed 
Fenn, Henry County, Ia. ‘ 13@l6c, roosters 9% @10c, spring 
Me rop very short here.—[{J. W. J., ducks 14@15c, prime white squ: ibs 
Fredonia, Kan. weighing G&G to 10 Ibs to doz S1.™) 
At New York, offerings are heavy @3.50. 
of hay grading from No 2 down, and At Chicago, the market has been 
market on such is weak Really fairly well supplied with demand 
choice timothy continues firm, and enough to take all offerings. Spring 
highest quotation is $1.45 p 100 Ibs, chickens range slightly higher in 
No 3 S8O0@S5Sc, clover mixed 1@1.15, price. Few turkeys are being received 
clover 75@90c, rye straw 0@ 55c, oat and a moderate demand exists. Good 
and wheat 40c. weights bring 12c p lb, young turkeys 
20@25c, spring chickens Ic, spring 
= Mill Feeds : ducks do, young geese 12 The mar 
At New York, demand for mill ket for dressed poultry was quiet and 
feeds is uneven, and coarse, western the demand rather limited. 
spring bran, in 100-lb sacks, to arri\ 
sells at $24.25 p ton, standard mid Vegetables 
dlings 26.85, red dog 3O, linseed oil = a . d , 
meal 34.50; brewers’ meal 1.67 p 100 aoe aan ee iy * orate 
> Ste *Q aka oO é si 4 GS teh ’ JCTSt 
Ibs, grits 1.68, flakes 2.05 The @ $1 Pepper market is easy with 
Onions southern $1@1.75, Jersey $1.10@ 1.55 
At New York, market has a slightly Spinach tec @31 p cra, radishes we 
better tone, although for Eastern ‘°c p_100 behs, leeks $1@2, ‘ettuce, 
Shore $1.25 has been only oceasion- State $1@2 p bx, cauliflower $1,504 
ally exceeded. Egyptian is quoted at ¥_P bbl, _ celery lW@45ce p beh, corn 
2.50 p bag, L I 2.50@3 p bbl, Orange ‘™ @1.705 p 100, 
Co (N Y) red, small 1752 p bag Wool 
Jersey white 1.50@1.75 p bskt, vellow 
1.25@1.35, Mass yellow 2.25 p 100- Ib Wool markets continue’ eas ind 
bag, Va and Md yellow 1.10@ 1.35 p few sales reported. Kan, Neb, Minar 
bskt. and Dakota wool, medium, unwashed, 
> ’ is quoted at 12@14c p Ib, coarse 11@ 
Potatecs 13c, fine light 10@ 12e, fine heavy 1% 
Farmers digging early potatoes and Well improved Col and N M W@t1ie, 
selling at $1.10 p bu. Leok for a light unimproved {@12 Mont, Wyo and 
crop. Rain will help late potatoes.— Utah medium wool I15@1l6c, coarss 
{Gratton Bros, Long Island, N Y¥ 12@ l4c, tine light 11@18c¢, heavy 10 
At New York, white potato market @llec, ungraded ind unwashed 9 
holds about steady and offerings am- @ li 





Before you buyaCream Separator 


See and trya DE LAVAL 


AND YOU WILL 
USE NO OTHER 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR ) 





Sx@ $ ia 
10x 24 12 
12x 26 104.97 
14x 28 127.01 
16x 30 154.86 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for New Catalog 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
Sessa 


= = market. ustable automatic take-up hoop— 
open-door ee tight door aad - 


snusual features. 
2 fatnemtjatipgere name, one Main St., Linesville, md 









y fee under Harder Patent on ound Nilo 





Cattivanes Ginseng 
Golden Seal 
one and roots now 


G i N SEN ready for planting, 


My book, “ Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 
Golden Seal,’ with prices of seed and roots, free. 
SEND FOR IT 


D. BRANDT, B80x 50!1, BREMEN, OHIO 


Attachment with Corn Harvester cuts 

and throws - piles on harvester or 

winrows. Man and horse cuts and 

shocks equal hg at y=}. Binde r. Sold 
ice $20 


a hevery sta ith Binder 
Attachment. 





MONTOOME RY, of Texaline, Tex., 
writes :—* Tine | hnsvesber has proven all youclaim for it 
With the assistance of one man cut and bound over 100 

acres of Corn, Kaffir Corn, and Maize last year.” Testi- 
monialsand catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KAN. 


NEW FAGTS ON HAY PRESSES 


We have just issued a new Free book on 
Hay Presses. Besicdes facta you need to 
know, it tells about the 
reliable, reasonable- 
priced Hendricks—the 
Hay Press you have 
seen advertised for 
years, and know 
about. 

HENDRICKS HAY PRESS (0., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, N.Y. 


ROCHELLE’S PLANTS 


See Advt in farmers’ Exchange Columa. Piast list free flower 





















FOR | 





rain 

nan 
THE 
7 voOocK 


THRESHING 

Bone es 
Rye. Beans, Peas, Et 
Engines Catalog Free 
co 
SCHENECTADY el 


Clover 
d Gasoling 


WESTINGHOUSE 


sT 








STRAW BERRY 


PLANTS 


and productive 
States and the 


Strong, vigorous, well rooted 


and gro wn in 8 oo untry 

where sol climate and ere- 

son cach help tom eke hardy 

plants. We ship toel) parts of the United 
Southern Islands Write for ' ‘ores ign! 








Catalogue. 4. A. JONES & 00., Norserymen, Salisbury, Ba. 
Monarch Hydraulic 
Cider Press 






Net owners 25 to 100°; 
on investinent per 
year Ask for 
Free Catalog and 
‘Good Tip’ 
booklet telling how. 


Monarch Machinery Ge, 601 Hudson Terminal, New Vora 





Safeguard your bome. 


Protection is 


by 2000 insurance companies. 
rates. Agents wanted 
with vivid lightning scenes, free. 


YG TUTLLG 





The DODD SYSTEM of 


the standard. Only system endorsed 


Lowers insurance 
Fine, large Lichtuing Book 
Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 401 Gth Ave., Des Moines, ta. 





CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 


open the way to goud Government 
positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars free 
to any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write for Booklet F-935 


Eari Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 


did 
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OHIO 
Farm Boy Aids at State Fair 


Several companies of the Ohio na- 
tional guard will be ordered for duty 
at the state fair grounds. According 
to Sec Sandles much more efficient 
service will be given than was possi- 
ble by the police of former years. 
The guardsmen will maintain a model 
camp on the fair grounds and it will 
be open fo free inspection. Along 
with the tin star police will go the 
political hangers-on who secured tem- 
Morary jobs on the fair grounds. Sec 
Sandles outlined a plan to the state 
board agriculture of bringing to Co- 
lumbus for service on the state fair 
grounds of two farm boys from each 


county. Their fare to and from Co- 
lumbus will be paid, and they will 
live in a model-tented camp on the 
fair grounds, the same to le under 
the direction of an experienced na- 
tional guard officer. The boys will 
thus ‘be given the plain, substantial 
fare of th soldiers, and will be at no 
expense whatever. Each boy upon 


return to his home at the close of the 
fair will be expected to prepare a pa- 
Per to be read at the farr rs’ insti- 
tute, detailing his experiences at the 
fair. All of his available time on the 
fair grounds will be devoted to seeing 
the very latest in farm development, 
the plan being to work the boys only 
4 hours a day. 

A two weeks’ vacation for horses is 
being agitated by the Ohio humane 
society, and those back of the move- 
ment claim they will go before the 
next legislature to secure the passage 
of a law to that effect. 


Great preparations have been 
made by the New York Cen- 
tral for an agricultural train to 
be run under the auspices of the 
college of agriculture, Ohio _ state 
university July 31-August 8. Sci- 


entific agriculture, including the rais- 
ing of wheat and sugar beets will be 
discussed by «xperts. 

The start will be made Monday 
morning next, July 31, at Galion with 
night meetings at Berea, Bellefoun- 
taine, St James, Ansonia, Franklin 
and Van Wert. On Monday, August 


7, following, the route will be from 
Scott to Alvordton. In all about 60 
stops will be made. W. C. Brown, 


president of the New York Central 
lines, is one of the foremost railroad 
men of the country, who is making a 
special effort to stimulate agriculture 
all along all of his lines. 
The rush of exhibitors 
Franklin county fair, which 
held at Columbus August 8-11, indj- 
cates a very successful exhibition. It 
does not conflict with the state fa‘r. 


for the 
will be 


Ross Co Fruit Growers Organize— 
A very enthusiastic meeting of repre- 
sentative fruit growers of this county 
was held on the 15th, at which the 
following officers were elected: M. IL. 
Shively, pres; C. B. Hurst, vice-pres; 
B. M. Clark, sec; W. H. West, treas. 
Executive committee: . M I. Shively, 
L. B. Taft and Fred Seeling. The assn 
will be known as the’ Ross county 
horticultural and fruit growers’ and 
shippers’ assn. All fruits packed by 
the company of rrowers will be stand- 
ard grade, weight and measure. Not 
in many years L s this section a more 
promising crop of apples. All com- 
mercial orchards have been carefully 
Sprayed and will pack a large per 
cent, first grade. All correspondence 
should be addressed to the sec,-B. M. 
Clark, Central bank building, Chil- 
licothe, O. 

Stark Co Harvest Over—Harvest is 
over except for oats, which will be 
late, but will be pretty good. Hay 
turned out better than expected on 
account of rain. Wheat will yield a 
low average, but there ‘are some good 
fields. The weather has been very 
favorable for harvesting, and hay and 
wheat were both puc away in good 
condition. There is very little thresh- 
dng from shock, as the barns wil! hold 
the entire crop. Corn is coming in 


silk. Potatoes late and small, but 
high in price. . 
Oorn in Morrow-—Hay 


making is over, with yield much be- 
law the average. Oats very short and 
thin on the ground. Chinch bugs and 
grasshoppers are very numerous and 
are damaging corn and oats fields ad- 
jacent to wheat fields. Corn has made 
a@ rapid growth notwithsianding the 
dry weather. Late potatoes look fair, 
‘but need rain soon. Early potatoes 
* almost a failure. Pastures: very short 
for this time in the year. 
Seneca Co—Apples are a short crop 
here, this being the off year. Seatter- 
jing orchards, however, are well load- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ed on: account of having been thor- 
oughly sprayed for -codling moth. 
Had all growers. attended to this there 
would have been perhaps half of a 
normal crop, nothwithstanding, it. is 
an off year. About 75% of the fruit 
is wormy and. knotty, and unfit for 
use except possibly for cider. San 
Jose scale is extremely destructive.— 


{T. G. B., Tiffin, O. 

Good Rains in Knox Co—The 
drouth of two months has been brok- 
en by two or three nice rains. Pas- 
tures were getting very short and 
water low. Farmers are well along 
with their harvest, but not much 
threshing done yet, Wheat not so 
good as people thought before cut- 
ting. Hay will make about % crop, 
oats are. short and will not make 
more than 1-3 crop. Early planted 
corn doing fine, but late corn is small. 
Apples are falling badly. Peaches 
scarce. Wheat 85c p bu, corn S80c, 
oats 40c, butter 18c p Ib, eggs 13c p 
doz. Bugs are taking potatoes in this 
section. 

Hardin Co—Some wheat threshed 
and of good quality. Hay is all cut 
and is of good quality but very thin 


on ground. Prices good, $15@20 a ton. 
Oats about % of a crop Prices 40c 
p bu. Pastures are getting short and 
stock is not doing so well. Fruit has 
a good prospect for a good crop. 
Hot July in Trumbuall—dJuly has been 


good 


a very hot month, with several 

rains. Corn growing nicely. Some 
pieces very weedy. Hay mostly cut, 
making about one-half crop. Live 
stock in fair condition. Oats ,a good 
crop; some _ pieces lodging badly. 
Wheat poor. Potatoes doing well. 


Wheat sold at S80c, corn 70c, oats 50c, 
butter 25c, eggs 16c, chickens 11c alive, 
veal 121%4c dressed. Cows failing badly 
in their milk; flies very bad. Help 
scarce, Apples dropping. Pears plen- 
tiful. 


- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Nichols 
10 years. 
Hay is being 
filled, but short 
a failure. Corn 





Co—The driest season in 
Grass not half a crop. 
harvested. Oats well 
Potatoes are almost 
has made a good 
growth, and until the last week was 
promising, but is now in great need 
of rain. Apples are less than half a 
crop, small fruits scarce. Much in- 
terest is taken now in spraying, and 
apples and grapes are in good condi- 
tion. Gardens are very poor. - 
Wood Co—Very little rain all sum- 
mer. Wheat made a good yield on 
bottom land, 19 to 25 bus p acre, Po- 
tatoes a total failure; will not make 
over 25 bus to the acre, Meadows 
have cut a scant half crop, pastures 
are burned up, and stock is offered at 
ruinous prices. There is prospect for 
2 fair crop if we get a few more 
showers. This has been the hardest 
season for farmers for 20 years. Sheep 
are offered very low and no one to 
buy. Cattle are too low to make any 
money at ‘he price they cost last year. 
Hogs are a fair price yet. Produce of 
all kinds is below last year’s prices. 


MARYLAND 
Queen Anne Farm Gossip 


H. C. COOPER 


is 


Farmers have about finished thresh- 
ing wheat. The yield has been very 
uneven. When we consider the very 
unfavorable conditions which have 
prevailed from the time wheat was 
seeded and the difficulty experienced 
in preparing the land for seeding, 
the crop returns are about as good as 
could be expected. Corn is growing 
nicely, out in. full silk and tassel. 
Tomatoes are about as good as usual, 
on an average. Many fields are very 
promising. Warly tomatoes are going 
to market, also sugar corn. Canta- 
loups ripening. Local markets are 
fairly well supplied with garden pro- 
duce and prices are remunefative. 

Some produce is shipped in here, 
but now most produce is home grown. 
Berries have “been a short crop. Very 
few peaches are” grown and what 
trees are standing have few, if any, 
fruit on them. The supply of butter 
is falling short and prices are going 
up. Creamery butter is selling at 30 
cents; country 25 cents. Eggs 18 and 
20 cents a dozen. Spring chickens 
20 cents a pound.,; Old hens 12 to 
14 cents. Lard 10 to 16 cents. Meats 
are somewhat cheaper than. a year 
@go. Local buyers have been offer- 
ing 86 cents a bushel for. wheat. Very 
little corn on the market. Recent 
rains have enabled farmers. to com- 
meéence mowing fallow. Some sections 


/ 


are still suffering for rain. -Politics 
are waxing warm.and farmers stand- 
ing behind men that are interested in 
agriculture. For the first time farm- 
ers will be permitted to participate 
in the pfimary elections by direct 
vote, which is a step in the right di- 
rection, 


Harford Co—Harvest is over, and 
farmers are starting fall plowing. 
Threshing is in progress and the yield 
is very satisfactory, though there is 
one-third less straw than last season. 
The potato crop is likely to be short 
on account of blight, though some 


good yields of early planted have 
been reported. Corn is earing, and 
the crop bids fair to be a big one. 


Hay is selling at $20 p ton, potatoes 
$1 p bu. Tomatoes and sugar corn 
for the canneries are looking well. 


NEW YORK 


>» 

Altmar, Orange Co—We are having 
considerable rain here. Hay a short 
crop this year. Corn not looking very 
good. Will not have many apples. 
Orchards in bad shape. tains here 
have been heavy, regular downpours, 





doing nearly as much damage as 
good. 5 
Storm Damages Crops—The har- 


vest is well along in Greene Co. Hay 
is very short, Rye the poorest in 
years, Oats medium. The drouth 
has affected all crops very much ex- 
cept corn, which was damaged by a 
bad storm of rain, wind and hail on 
July 15. Apples are a medium crop, 
and pears very good. Cows are fail- 
ing in milk on account of dry pasture 
and flies. Eggs are 20 to 22c p doz, 
butter 20 to 24c p Ib, live veals 6%c. 

Mallory, Oswego Co—Farmers have 


had good weather for haying in this 
locality. The crop was as advanced 
as usual, although it appeared late 


in starting. Haying is now practically 
over. Rye cutting completed with 
short crop on account of winterkill- 
ing Potato bugs pentiful. Oats in- 
dicate a large yield. Buckwheat 
looking well. ‘Corn fine, as weather 
has been extremely warm. Live veals 
bring 7c p lb, dressed pork 7%c, eggs 
18c p doz.—[R. E. Barker, Oswego Co. 

Jefferson Co—The éGrouth here is 
broken. Many are through haying, 
and grain is ripening fast. Eggs are 
18@20c p doz, butter 28@32c p ib. 
Potatoes scarce, both old and new, It 
is reported there will be no honey in 
this section this year. Bees are not 
working z 

Allegany Co Corn Fine—Haying 
well under way and the crop not 
more than 60% of a full one. Oats 
need rain though bid fair for a good 
crop. A very large acreage of buck- 
wheat has been sown. Corn in the 
valleys is good, but on the hills was 
sown late and is short, though it has 
a good color. Potato acreage 25% 
short, and crop backward. Full 
cream. cheese sells at the lecal mar- 
ket at Cuba at 12c p Ib, veal calves 
bring 7%4c, lambs 6c and pigs, not 
too heavy, 5c. 

Rain in Ontario Co—Good soaking 
rains came just in time to bring up 
the potatoes,. cabbage and corn. 
Everything was very dry, grass is 
beginnin? to look green again. Wheat 
harvest is over and oats are ripe and 
looking well. 

Certland Fruit Heavy—The hay 
crop, though light, was secured in 
perfect condition. , The drouth, which 
was seriously affecting pastures, was 
broken by soaking rains July 15 and 
16. Corn is above the average, pota- 
toes are poor and backward, early set 
cabbage looks fine. Apples will not 
be % crop, plum trees are loaded, 
pears an average crop. Many farm- 
ers are buying autos. 

Crops Doing Well in Otsego—Bor- 
den price for June milk was $1 per 
100 Ibs. Tabor creamery average 
$1.27. Butter fat 23c p lb. Showers 
have slightly relieved drouth and op- 
pressive heat. All crops doing well; 
wild berries abundant. 

Orleans Co Unusualiy Basy—Culti- 
vating and preparing thé soi! for let- 
tuee seed is in order. The recent 
rains have put garden pPoduce in 
splendid conditign, but the cultivator 
must be kept going or sunburnt veg- 
etables will result. About Aug 1 sev- 
eral carloads of lettuce will be 
Shipped from this county to large 
cities The prices range from $2 to 
$2.50 for medium quality and $8 p 
hamper for extra fancy, which is 
unusually high for this time of year. 
The lettuce sowed for the July mar- 
kets was injured by the drouth and 
much ‘has been fed to stock and poul- 








try to make room for the second sow- 
ings. , About 10 acres of lettuce is be- 
ing sown daily. The most experienced 
gardeners say the outloek for vege- 
tables was never better. Celery not 
injured by the drouth, consequently 
it now presents a-most promising ap- 
pearance. Berries are producing 
fruit of a better quality since the re- 


cent rains and selling at 12 to’'14e p* 4 


Harvesting of winter wheat has 


qt. 
is' a good 


just been completed and 
yield.—[B. Augsbury. 
Nicholiville, St Lawrence Co—Hay- 
ing nearly finished, with a crop equal 
to that of last year, which was far 
above an average. Corn is fine. Oats 
well headed. Barley being cut. Pota- 
toes look fairly well, but do not seem 


to be setting very much. Pastures 
very good for time of year. Cows 
shrinking some on account of flies 
and heat. Apples are a very short 


crop. But few on trees and many fall- 
ing. We need more rain, yvet’have not 
suffered very much from the lack of 
it. Butter selling“at 25c, eggs 20c. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 








At Buffalo, the beef ‘cattle market 
opened strong th first day of this 
week with prices 10 to 15c higher on 


choice grades of cattle than the clos- 
ing of last week. Very choicest 
beeves showing good weight and fin- 
ish brought as high as $6.70 p 109 
Ibs. Total arrivals of all beef cattle 
were 110 cars. Beeves weighing 120) 
to 1350 Ibs sold at 6@6.45, choice 
heifers sold at 5.50@5.85. com- 
mon to fair 4.50@5.35, cows 3.5°@5, 
eanners 1.75@3, export bulls 4.75@5, 
common to fair 3@4.65, feeders 4@ 
4.50, stockers 3@4.25. Receipts of 
calves were liberal and prices ranged 
5.25@8.50.. Sheep market opened 
Monday slightly lower and lambs sold 





up to 7 p 100 lbs with common kind 
rather slow at 5@6.25. Good handy- 
weight sheep sold at 4.30@4.50 with 
choice, selected wethers 4.60@4.75, 
ewes 3.50@4. About 70 double decks 
of hogs arrived at the market and 
heavy, mixed and medium weights 
sold at 7@7.75 p 100 lbs. Yorkers 7 
@7.10, pigs 6.65@6.75. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains. at 3c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone, having no shipping 
charges, or $1.51 p 40-qt can deliv- 
eréd in New York. At the end of the 


week the market presented a marked 
contrast to that of the previous week. 
The shortage had been replaced by a 
surplus. This was due to the marked 
change in the weather. The dealers 
had called upon the factories for 
supplies to meet demand, and had 
this on their hands when the cooler 
weather’ came. The factories are 
usually not called upon until Aug. 
Complete returns indicate the Lacka- 
wanna railroad carried in June 162,- 
691 cans, and 247,969 bxs of bottled 
milk, and 13,167 cans and 2427 bxs 
bottled cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
22 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
NEG cc kb ncecsnsetnecess Shae Aaa 
Susquehanna ..--....+- 9,850 139 
West Shore .... 15,980 1 450 
Lackawanna .......+-. 57.750 3,250 
N Y C (long haul) --..101,720 3,900 
N YC lines (short haul) 18,910 87 
ONtAPIO .c.cceds sc cic.c ngs +. 00,010 _ R287 
Lehigh valley ......... 38,179 2, 
Homer Ramsdell line 2,770 71 
. New Haven ........... 9,638 167 
Other sources ........ 1,709 55 
WetiGi.. 0 sed dina cle occ 350,766 20,885 





OHTIO—<At Columbus, new wheat is 
held firmly around 75@78c p bu, old 
ranging slightly lower. Live stock 
quiet, hogs showing slight advance,, 
butter and eggs firmly held. Old pota- 
toes are scarce for the time of year, = 
and mark.: very uneven, 
high as $1.35 p bu, with new potatoes 
1.50. Peaches are coming along slowly, 
choice lots selling as high as 3 p bu, 
corn 65c p bu, mixed oats 45@48c, ~ 
shorts and bran 25@25.50 p ton, baled | 
hay higher at 22@23, with loose 19@ 4] 
20, good to best live steers 5.75@6 PD - 
100 Ybs, hogs higher around 7c p 1%, 
veal calves/ 7@7%c, sheep 3% @3%¢, - 
choice cmy butter in tubs 25c Pp ‘1b, 
and in prints 27c, O.cheese 17@17%4¢, | 

15% @16c p doz and live chickens © 
iS p 1 





b. New onions are command=- 4 
in 50@1.60 p bu, and cabbage 1% 7 
@2e p Ib. 
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G'oucester County Trucking 
SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 

Early tomatoes are in their hight. 
Thousands of baskets and crates are 
shipped out “of the county daily. 
Swedesboro is the main shipping 
point, and daily shipments of 10,000 
to 15,000 crates are not at all excép- 
tional. -Prices are at a high level, 
with the bulk of sales at 75 cents to 
$1 a crate, this being paid by buyers 
right at the station. No expenses 
come out of that for freight, commis- 
sion, cartage, etc, as the grower fur- 
nishes only the crate, costing 10 cents. 

Such prices are very unusual after 
heavy picking commences, but grow- 
ers fully appreciate the new order of 
things, and are hoping there will be 
no market slumps, and therefore no 
tomatoes for canning purposes at 10 
cents a basket. ‘The yield will not 
come up to expectations. Vines 
blighted in many fields during the 
hot weather, and there was much 
loss from blistering. Prices, how- 
ever- will make up for the deficiency 
in yield. Truckers having a full crop 
are doing well, while those with a 
half crop are doing better than in 
former years with a full crop. Toma- 


toes are very fair, smooth, solid and 
of good quality. 

Peppers and eggplants have not 
picked heavy as yet. They “were 


checked in growth by drout h more 
than tomatoes, but $1 to $1.25 a crate 
is received for those marketed. White 


potatces are a short crop, except 
some fields on low ground, and are 
selling around $3°a barrel. Other 


vegetables, corn, cabbage, onions, etc, 
are all selling well. Cucumbers and 
squashes have been below the others, 
but are somewhat better now. 

The first cantaloups and bush lima 


beans were marketed last week. In- 
dications point to a short crop of 
both, especially beans, as many seeds 
failed to germinate. Several nice 


freshened things up and 


we are having favorable growing 
weather for most of our crops. 


> 


Great Interest in Fruit . 





W. N. B., WEST VIRGINIA 

November 27-December 2 is the 
date set for holding the annual meet- 
ing of the West Virginia federation 
of agricultural associations at the 
agricultural college. On- August 8 a 
special agricultural train over the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad in charge 
of W. W. Woods, industrial agent, 
and Dean E. Dwight Sanderson, will 


be made up at Keyser and in a period 
of four days go to Romney, Paw Paw, 


Berkeley Springs, North Mountain, 
Martinsburg «nd Kearneysville. The 
purpose will be to demonstrate the 
best methods of packing apples and 
peaches, home m ixing of fertilizers, 

The business men of the state are 
to learn something first hand regard- 
ing the extent of the state’s fruit- 
growing industry. Through the ef- 
forts of Hon John Cornwell’ of Rom- 


ney, president of the South Branch 
valley board of trade, and also pr s- 
ident of the West Virginia horticul- 
tural society, the West Virginia board 
of trade has decided to hold its an- 
nual convention at Moorefield Sep- 
tember 12-13. This will bring 


the leading business men of the state 
into its great fruit section and right 
in the midst of the fruit season. 

The Virginia fruit exchange will 
Ship apples to a new market this 
fall-—Cuba. Investigations have 
Shown them the Cubans are fond of 


apples and that they have been re- 


ceiving their fruit from Nova Scotia. 
Arrangements. have already been 
made for the shipment of large quan- 
tities of West Virginia apples there. 

Although an unusually large num- 
er of cattle have been bought:up in 
Monongalia and surrounding coun- 
ties for shipment to the Pittsburg 
_ Market, practically no, shipments 
have been made so far this summer. 
The intense heat and poor market 
Conditions in the cities have held 
back shipments which usually begin 
‘the early part of July. ; Last year a 
Number of carloads were sent from 


organtown in June,- while not a 

turday passed in July that several 
Carlocds were not sent. As a result 
of the poor market the farmers are 
Not receiving so much for their stock 

S year. Most of the purchases so 
far this summer have been made at 
5 cents, whereas last year the price 
was frequently up as high as 6%, 
making a difference of $1.50 on the 

undred, 

The fruit blight so alarmed the 
Stowers of the eastern Panhandle 
that a meeting of the Berkeley coun- 
society was called at 


which: plans were decided on for get- 
ting rid of the blight. Competent 
authorities discussed -not only. the 
twig blight of pears and apples and 
coliar blight of apples, but also po- 
tato and melon blight. Blanks sent 
out to growers for the apple report 
were delivered at the meeting. In 
this way accurate information is se- 
cured relative to the apple crop, 
which will be used by the society in 
inducing aS many apple buyers as 
possible to come to this territory. A 
prominent horticulturist who has 
traveled all over the state says the 
fruit crop in general is in fine condi- 
tion, except for. damage in some sec- 
tions by hail. 

Pres John J. Cornwell of the West 
Virginia horticultural society has 
sounded a warning against fake or- 
chard investments. He says wher- 
ever a successful business develops 
there is always danger of its being 
carried to an extreme. People want 
to get rich quick by taking short 
cuts. Much money has been made 
in the fruit business in the eastern 
Panhandle, but some is also likely to 
be lost because the speculator is 
breaking. into the business. Thou- 
sands of doilars, according to Mr 
Cornwell, are being gotten we #2 
people for supposed investments in 
that fruit belt, not in legitimate or- 
chard enterprjses, but in schemes 
rigged up to yield profit to the pro- 
moters. 


Reciprocity | Opposed 


MORRIS, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 





B. A. 


The regular quarterly meeting of 
Pomona grange No 2 of Sussex coun- 
ty was held in Swariswood grange hall 
Saturday last. It was well attended, 
farmers from Ps ote rg townships be- 
ing present. Master DeKay presided 
and Sec Smith was at his desk. 
Applications of Mr and Mrs Paul 
Moore of Frankford and Mr and Mrs 
James McCcy of Wantage were re- 


ceived. Granges throughout the 
townships reported good work being 
done. At noon time the ladies of 


Swartswood grange had prepared an 
elaborate lunch, which was served in 
a fine manner, Afternoon session 
opened at 2 o’clock. Delegate Dun- 
ean of Passaic spoke on Canadian 
reciprocity. In no way could he see 
any benefit to the farmer in the pas- 
sage of this treaty. He stated in 
plain. language that he did not see 
why the farmer should favor a plan 
of reduction of the tariff that would 
compel him to sell his products at a 
less price than at present, and force 
him to pay from 20 to 40% more 
for. clothing. At the conclusion of 
his talk all present agreed with him. 

The thunder storm of a week ago, 
accompanied by hail, did quite a lot 
of damage to cornfields in Sandyston 
township, near Laytons. In some 
cases leaves were cut from the corn, 
and a goodly portion leveled to the 
ground, Cucumber, melon and squash 
leaves were well perforated with the 
large hailstones. Irving M. Avery, 
proprietor of the Auray farm, has a 
large acreage in field peas this spring. 
They are sown as a forage crop and 
probably are equal to any hay or other 
crop that could be raised for that 
purpose. Will Rood of near Sparta 
has a large field of beets planted and 
he expects with a fair yield to har- 
vest from one to two thousand bush- 
els of beets this fall. Bordens are 
paying at a number of their cream- 
eries throughout this section an extra 
25. cents a hundred pounds for milk 
from cows submitted to the tubercu- 
lin test, and passing the board of 
health score of 70% or over. 


Maryland Peach Crop Short 


INA LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 





Goldsborough peaches shipped from 
here this week are the first this sea- 
son, Quite nice fruit, well-colored 
and free from all blemishes, is being 
gathered from a two-year-old or- 
chard. These young trees are quite 
full and the fruit is so perfect com- 
pared to the early fruit shipped other 
seasons, besides being freestone and 
of most excellent flavor. .A grower 
at Smithsburg claims that the reason 
the most peaches will be found on 
young trees is because the old trees 
have been bearing a _ succession ef 
heavy crops .and are exhausted n 
fruit producing vitality. Some years 
ago the same thing occurred, a skip 
of one year following a succession of 
crops. The next year the trees re- 
sumed bearing and continued in suc- 
cession until another skip, this year. 

It is also claimed that last year’s 
Severe drouth checked the growth of 
new wood. In Sew -= this year’s 


-2- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


crep 


last y ‘car there 


with the crop 
was shipped from Smithsburg . last 
year 350 carloads of peaches. This 


“year ti is calculated there will be 300 
or less. The condition around Smiths- 


burg 


condition over 


the general 
county. Other 


about represents 
the 


growers claim that the crop this year 
will not be much more than half a 


crop. 


-The Hagerstown fanciers’ associa- 
tion is: growing until now there are 


108 names of 
fanciers on the books. 


chicken and pigeon 
It is the de- 


sire to have in the association every- 
one in the county interested in chick- 


en 


or 


pigeon raising, either for 


exhibitin or general utility purposes. 
During the winter talks and lectures 


will be given by 
the business, 
having a winter show, 
hibition of what can be done by 
people. 


have 


the past will be continued. 


those prominent in 
and it is the.object, in 
to give an ex- 
local 
shows which 
interest in 
An es- 


The weekly 
attracted so much 


pecially fine show is being arranged 
for the latter part of November. The 
Hagerstown and Smithsburg turnpike 


company 


is repairing its thorough- 


fare. Users of the pike express them- 


selves 


the activity 
the present progress continuing 


as being well pleased with the 
of the company. With 
the 


pike will soon be in a very good con- 


dition. 
Hagerstown market. 
plentiflu, but the quality poor. 


Tomatoes are very scarce on 
Roasting ears 
Pota- 


toes more plentiful and slightly low- 


er. 
17 to 


The crop here will be about halt. 
Butter 25 to 30 cents a pound, 


eggs 
18 cents a dozen, young live 





chickens 23 to 5) cents apiece. 


Forage Crops Decreased in Acreage 
by 9.7% in N J from 1900 to 1910. The 
census bureau has recently published 


statements 


showing that hay and 


grain acreages for the state have de- 


creased, while 


crops 
gain. 


ing cro 


worth 


3,664, 
1 "GS ‘000, 
1,527,000. 


decreased 
and 


3T%, 


potatoes and _ truck 
have made a corresponding 
Hay, however, is still the lead- 
in valuation, being rated as 
7,627,000, corn is valued at 
), potatoes $4,980,000, wheat 
sweet potatoes and yams 
oats 713,000 and rye 
In 10 years corn acreage 
about wheat 


oats 5%, while potatoes 


gained 38%, sweet potatoes and yams 
9%, and rye remained stationary. 











Farmers’ Exchange 


Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 


Read by — People Weekly 


THIS 


in American Agriculturist. 


DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
At a cost of only SIX 


CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 


to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 


advertisement must have — on, as we cannot for- 


ward replies sent to this ars 


COPY 


tion in issue of 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 


e 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET 


to guarantee inser- 
Advertisements 
RENT” will be 
inserted in 


ag « ~ 
the following, ‘vom. 
“TO 
at the above rate, but will be 


must be 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this nasa, Paes making a small 


adv as noticeable as a large 0: 
THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange”’ 


adver- 


tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave, 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 








' fis} 97 
LIVE STOOK 
FOR SALE-—Tuberculin-tested Guernseya. Ped- 






igreed’. Poland-China ‘pigs, EDGAR. PAYNE, Penn 















































































































Yan, N Y. 
REGISTERED O I C and Chester White pigs 
cheap. E, P. ROGERS, Wayville, N Y. 





GILBERT = 
weeks, $8. GLICK'S 


RNGISTERED DUROC pigs, 
ALDRICH, Mattituck, NY. » 


BERKSHIRES—6 to 10 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


CHEVIOT SHEEP cheap. 
tor, N Y. 








W. SHRINER, Hee- 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOOK 


FOR SALE—35 American fox, beagle and rabbit 
hounds, good hunters, also pups and partly broken 
hounds. AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


ey + mae American fox hounds and _ 

days’ trial. Pu $9 ' 
FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Red Lion, Pa <5, 

bred ‘o have 

Wel ing.on, 0. 








FEMALE FERRETS for sale. Some 
young. Prices fre. BERT EWELL, 


COLLIE PUPPIES. Sable and white males $5, fe- 
males $3. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CELERY PLANTS—They have an average of 4 
square inches of space each over the whole field. 
Golden Self Bleaching (French seed), White Plume, 
Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, Golden Heart, bs per 
1000, Transplanted plants $4 per 1000. 
plants, Danish Ballhead, Flat Dutch, Durchesd 
per 1000. Cauliflower $2.50 per 1000. dst tree. 
“Business plants’’ for the man a J lants for profit. 
Not how cheap, but how good. ve years’ plants 
a e 4 F. Ww. ROCHELLE & SONS, Ches- 

r, N J. 





blackberry, a og 
fruit trees. free. HARRY 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N 


ALFALFA SOIL for inoculation. Write for 
circular. E. T. GILL, Haddon Farms, Haddon- 
field, N J a 


MIRACLE WHEAT, small, limited amount, * per 
pound. NIMSHI NUZUM, Shinnston, WwW Va 


yee Ss SALE—Cow p= turnips 25¢ lb. SIEGEL, - 
THE DSMAN, Eric, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 


TO INTRODUCE OUR GOODS in all homes send 
us ten cents and we will send you the greatest 
assortment of household necessities on earth. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. VOGLE OO, 
340 West 24th street, New York City. 


HAY CAPS, stack, implement, 
Water- oe or plain canvas. 

h, water-proof sheeting, canvas 
DERBY, 123-A Chambers St, New York. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cente a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The Jewish agricul- 
tural and industria}.aid society has on its lists men 
wishing to obtain oyment upon farms. Most of 
them are without experience, but they are able- 
bodied, and willing to work. They speak little or no 
English, although many of them speak German. Tf 
you can make use of such belp, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, Lge 9 the ons 
is permanent, and whether you prefer 
married man. We are a philanthropic ccgunbentiens 
whose object it is a b - and encourage Jows to 
become farmers. We —_ no commission to em - 
ployer or employe. Address ARM LABOR BUREAU, 
174 Second Ave, New York City. 


YOU ARE WANTED for government positions, $80 
month. Annual vacations. Short hours. No “‘lay- 
offs.” Common education sufficient, Over 12,008 
appointments coming this year. Influence unneces- 
Send postal immediately for list of positions 


STRAWBERRY, 


raspberry, 
plants, \ 

















wagon and farm 


Plant-bed 
HENRY 

















sary. 
open. — INSTITUTE, Dept L-65. Roches- 
ter, N Y. 

MEN WANTED for government positions. Influ- 
ence unnecessary, Average salary $1100. Annual va~ 
cations. Short hours. dy work. Rapid prome- 
tion. Thousands of appointments coming 


soon. 
tal immediately for list of positions open 
ten education sufficient, FRANKLIN * is TUTE, 
Dept M-19, Rochester, N Y. 


— 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 























BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, a 
yg gd 
bred for utility and stan jualities. afe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y. Six Cents a Word es, 
J cocke f le at $1 WHY NOT INVEST YOUR MONEY in York Ba. 
eos. id lost ot March. hat hing. w= "eag-laying lands? $4.50 per acre buys 270 acres of pes 
strain. C. W. BURKETT, Newburgh, N Y. land. % cash, balance time. Write for other oo 
bargains. VALLEY "PARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 
600 S&S C W LEGHORN utility hens for sale. # 
head Fine stock; none better. FOR SALE—If you want the best farms for 
Winchester, Ky. if em en money, send for war laren tree entenes. HA i's PAM 
© AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. One dollar. BRENT- DOCTOR, a rl pre snags en 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Chatham, N J. well, po location, very cheap. pmo = 
$2800. LL. ABELL, Cortland, 0. 
LIVE STOCK VALUABLE FORT WILLIAM (Ont) real bans i 
GRASS CALVES—W. Sap to. commmuntente vy, hy Bog of =. ayrshire cows. 
with someone where young — ond ce pel 4 Fort 
raised. L gh Yeev z Ly WANTED—By Dutch people Oct first a daity farm 
Sr fe OE iran. SACOB UL. Prt" on shares, Address BOX 31, Lakewood, NY. . 
SHORTHORN CATTLE—Must sell 5 choice, re | | 140-ACRE FARM for sale. ARTHUR H. SLUBSER, 
corded females and one bull calf, reds and roans. | Blacksburg, Va. “ah 
Write teday. “KARL FERRELL, Preeport, 0: —— 





GRADE HOLSTEINS for sale. Carloads or less of 


br a me your wants. 





REGISTERED ENGLISH 
HOOF, Middlebury Center, 


Berkshire swine. First- 
MONROE H. VANDER- 





REGISTERED ny ys bull calves, 
vanced registry dams; 
‘SON, Hammond, N ¥. 


Seen CaaS RICHARD. 








+ dig te FARM Berkshires, 
an iif , 


| MILTON. 





weeks and 
to sbip. 


six 
Ready 























































A A Brings Purchasers 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: We have adver- 
tised frequently in Farmers’ Exe — 
change department. We have re 
ceived more letters of inquiry piber 
purchasers who read your paper, 
all the others combined, and our 
from such advertisement were 
satisfactory.—[LincolIn Wells. 
Grovedale Farm, Wyalusing, Pa. 
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as the United States is concerned. 
whole proposition is now being fought 


98 14) 


Water Work Horses Frequently 


THOMAS CONVEY 


es 


horses during th 
of more dilher 


work 


of 
a matter 


,The-care 
summer is 






and with farm horses more importa: 
than at other times. A team in poor 
condition cannot give good servik 


and that usually regulates the an 








of labor done. In f4eding it 

not be forgotten that the ox 
stomach is comparatively small, and 
that a horse cannot work weil o a 
very full stomach, hence the’ necessity 
of feeding a considerable time before 
using, or if pressed for time, feed 
lightly rather than heavily. If they 
are ove! il, spare until in better con 
fdition, The ne driver wants to give 
extra feed before unusual exercise, a 
foolish and dangerous practice. 

It is not practical to take a hors 
out of the field to give water. It is 
better to water first thing in the 
morning, then give water before go- 
ing to work, at noon water before 
and after feeding, and at night water 
twice in same Away. If a horse is 
warm he should not receive a large 
amount, nor extremely cold water. 

Feed will not injure a horse when 
warm, unless he is exhausted, and 
water that has the chill taken off is 
not likely to, but they should not re- 
ceive exeessive amounts at any time. 
That is’ the reason watering before 


and after meals is recommended. 





FARM 


AND BARN 
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gratified over ti passage of the «bil 
in the senate rte 3 iz 
It indicates the ii Se r all 
beneficial relatior tween Canada 
and t coun | ‘anada is 
remembered t P r j ¢ is 
strongly in fave reciprocity 
movement, tha n i has tl up- 
the rat Ps ( fu- 
, heat-growi1 s, nd 
# ; rm it 
ga 1 ! 
hoot t 
ré ‘ Ma ’ } 
I \ erta. j ( Z- 
{t the op} } ) 
I | arrangem<s l 
S s British < , 
‘ oa Ontario 
i ) ne te ( 
I t Dp p 
t) mu 
ement UY T 
el hat the ou ] 
other ( of the } ) S$ 
quite general, he t 
will eventually ratify tl! agreement 
even though this I ne 
weeks or some mo I s 
Delaware Offers Crop Prizes 
At a meeting of t! te board of 
immigration held in Dover recently 
was decided to col ntrate on apples 
and corn in the Delaware exhibit at 
the American land and irrigation ex- 
position in Madison Square Garden 
New York city, xt November. ‘The 
board will give S225 in prizes for ap- 
ples, and $125 for corn, in addition to 
a 
cm 
oe bs < 
2 
i es 
aS 








Fall Bearing Strawberries as Grown by Mr Farmer—See 


Feeding should be at regular inter- 
vals, in moderate quantities, and with 
food in best condition. The best gen- 


eral rule for quantity is one pound 
grain for each .100 in weight of 
animal, and the same with hay. This 


rule applies, 
everything is of 


however, only where 
good quality and the 
animal in good condition. Good hay 
must not be overripe, weathered too 
much.in curing or in stack, nor mow- 
burned. 





Reciprocity Passes Senate 





_ So far as Washington is concerned, 
reciprocity with Canada is now a fixed 


fact. Following untold wéeks of debate 


in the senate, and much heated argu- 
ment, ai times reaching the vindic- 
tive point, the measure was passed by 
an overwhelming majority Saturday 
of last week. It will be recalled that 
soon after the special session of con- 
gress, convening at the opening of 
April, the house took up this measure 
and. passed it promptly. Then came 
the long fight in the senate, with the 
realization in many quarters that the 
senate would eventually pass it. 
Finally brought to a vote on Sat- 
urday, it passed without amendment 
58 for and 27 against; in other words, 
practically two to one in favor of 
reciprocity. A majority of the repub- 
licans voted against it. In the total 
vote of 27 negatives 24 were repub- 
licans and three democrats: of the + 
votes in the affirmative 32 were dem- 
ecrats and 21 were republicans. This 
action, with the president’s signature, 
of course, settles the question, so far 
The 


over in Canada at Ottawa, parliament 


| not having vet acted upon’the agree- 
ment. 
aa on the part of eastern Can- 


In fact, there is much bitter 


@ against entering into any recip- 


rocal relations with the United States. 


Naturally, Pres Taft is very much 


page 90. 
Del- 


an- 
the 
in 


the $200 for big yields of 
The prizes pre 
for corn are S6GO for 
yield per a and $50 
the counties vinning this 
with a fourth prize of $30, 
prize of $10. The Delaware 
prizes to be given at the exposition 
are for exhibits of 30 ears of corn 
each, the first prize $60; the second 
prize $40, and the third prize $25. 

These Delaware exhibits will be in 
competition also with exhibits from 
all parts of the United States for the 
$100 cup offered for the best 30 ears 
of corn. The conditions of the apple 
competition for Delaware exhibitors 
will be announced later Prizes will 
be given in addition to 


the S00) in 
gold offered for the best 25 boxes of 
apples. 


orn 


in 
aware, ly 
nounced 
highest 
ach of 
S60 prize, 
anda fifth 


re, 


not 


Country Produce Markets 


PENNSYLVANIA 
fairly high 
best grades 
potatoes 

> p « 





At Pittsburg, 
prices prevailed in the 
of farm produce. New 
$4@4.50 p bbl, cabbage 2.75 
@3.25 ra, string beans @1.25 p 
bu. Feed stuffs continue hig with 
No 1 timothy at 24@25 p tea, mi4- 
dlings 27@2S8, white oats 47% @48\%« 
p bu, corn 738@75c. Butter from wes 

ern ° creameries gilt-edge was 


Peoit 


when 


quoted at 26@26%c p 1b, with lots of 
good quaity of O and Pa cmys 24AG@ 
Z5e, fresh eggs 20@22c p doz, live 


>> 


he ns 14@ 16c 
“a 


p 1b, choice springs 


25c. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, market is 


well supplied and the good demand 
keeps prices firm. Old ___ potatoes 
scarce at $2.75@3 p bbl, new 4@4.50, 
celery 7@8 p 100 bchs, carrots 1.254 
1.50, beets 1.50@1.75, spinach 1.254 
1.50 p bl, green beans 75@80c p bskt, 
corn. 1@1:0 p 100 ears, tomatoes -50 
@Me.p carrier. Cmy butter 22@25c 
p Ib,” prints 23@26c dairy 20 @ 23c, 
strictly fresh eggs 24@25c p-doz. Hay 
market firm. leose timothy i8@ 25 p 
ton, baled 17@23.50, clover 15@19, 

















oat straw 9@10, rye 10@11.50, bran 
25 25.00, cottonseed meal 23.504 3A, 
middlings 26@29.50. Veal calves’ 7@ 
Sc p_lb, milch cows 25@75. ea, live 
fowls 14@15c p lb, chickens 18@1%c, 
14@15c, geese 12@13c, 
° 
Guernseys Hold High Records 
T ri ernsey cow isthe hold yf 
i II of the Brix 
nse 12d by Jowa stat 
g tea t iong since a ye 
‘ t say irkable one. 
cov is a srnor of th ( 
297 P- Ss it tf ige OF the b i 
ld ) [ ; e Was imported 
V. Marsh ; 
N ember 
Fe On Jan 2 
bull calif, 
iw mmenced on Jan 
iinst this heifer was th 
1 i he had but recently come 
oss 1 Ss had en held in quar- 
t i b n subjec ted to the 
ney lental to shipment from 
to Waterloo, then .to Ames. 
t ri s f t year, however, 
2 I] t B d id made a 
ew l i 21,-year-old imported 
fé 
Her official record 611.81 pounds 
f butter fat, witl 10,962.8 peunds of 
ilk, testi im average 5.5% Her 
st month wé buly with 66.9 pounds | 
of butter fat. 4t 30 cents per pound, 
the year’s production of butter tat 
would have been orth $183.54. The 
skim milk, at 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
would have been worth $25.88, esti- 
mating 10,351 pounds. This would bring 
the value of the skim milk and butter 
fat to a total of $209.42. eost of 
feed and soiling crops was estimated at | 
$88.91. . Estimating that the value of 
the manure would offset the cost of 
labor, this cow returned a profit of 
$120.51 for the year. This does not 
include the bull calf which was dropped. 


Dairymaid of Pinehurst, a Guernsey, 





owned by W. W. Marsh of Waterloo, 
Ia, is the holder of the three-year-old 
record. This cow gave 14,562 pounds 
of milk and 860 pounds of butter fat 
in one year. 

Dolly Dimple 19144, advance registry 
628. bred and owned at the Langwater 
farms of North Easton, Mass, is an- 
other remarkable Guernsey According 
to a statement made by the American 
Guernsey cattle club, this cow was 
dropped January 21, 1905, out of Dolly 
Bloom. Dolly Bloom has a record of 
12,937.94 pounds ‘ef milk and 638 pounds 
of butter fat as a yearly record for 
three consecutive periods The follow- 
ing are some of the official records of 
Dolly Dimple: 








As a two-year-old, 11,009.13 pounds of 
milk and 703.36 pounds of butter fat: 
as a 3%-year-old, 18,458.8 pounds of 
milk and 906.89 pounds of butter fat: 
as a five-year-old, 18,808.5 pounds of 
milk, and 876.34 pounds of butter fat. | 
These records place her in the lead of 
all Guernseys. She has a record for 
continuous production that is remark- 
ible considering the length of time the 

h average Was continued. Her rec- 
ords were all made under public super- 
ision, She also has the following rec- 
ords for shorter periods: 

Single day, 81.6 pounds of milk and 
3.95 pounds of butter fat: seven days, 


milk and 
one month, 


533.8 pounds of 
of butter fat: 


23.064 pounds 
2109.3 pounds 





of milk and $2.45 pounds of butter fat. 
In 1910 nearly 1060 Guernseys went 
through the advanced registry test. The 
average production of milk per cow in | 
this yearly test was 7923.7 with 407.9 
pounds of butter fat. The average but- 


ter fat test was 5.09% 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








STAR FARM) 
HOLSTEINS| 


Star Farm outdoes all past achievements. Whea 
we say that its special mid-summer offering can- 
not be duplicated by any other breeders you will 
better understand. We offer 


40 lralf-sisters to King Segis by the world re- 
nowned Mercedes 40 


40 gaa of Aaggie Cornucopia eee | 


4 brothers to King Segis 4 
20 sons of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, 
backed by world record cows and sires 20 
60 registered H. F. cows of highest Wroadins. 
tuberculin tested by state authority.Address 
Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G 
Cortiand, N.-Y. 


Note: One catload of best grade Holstein cows 
ever offered, barring none. Write today. 
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| W. W. BROWN & SONS, 


ou mule HOLSTEINS 


‘WOLSTEIN CATTL 





JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Towanda, Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Selected thei: | rod 
oe soit 
Selected for their indivi 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for tl 


[O! uct! 


dua 


1eir prolificacy. 


Nothing for sale at present 





W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, isin service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


E. H. DOLLAR 

















Heuvelton, New York 




















If you are in need of anything 
good in the way of 


male or female, 





the greatest producing families known. 






Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Yo 

















LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


u will soon wanta first-claes, bighly bred bull 
Ww ag not buy ata bargain, breeder going abroad? 
Two grand and highly bred bull calves, three 
months, in my hands to sell at a very low figure if 
taken at once. Sire, Lakeside King Segis Alban De 
Kol; gr. sire, King Segis, most no sire of the 
breed. Dam of sire. De Ko) 2d’s Alban De Kol, 
most wonderful cow of her age ever produced. 
Dam a gr.daughter of Lord Netherland De Kol 
and her sire from a daughter of De Kol 20’s Pi Paat 
De Sol the greatest bull of his time. Gr.dam by 
Sir Clothilde Abbekerk Burke. Highly bred, fine 
individuals, handsomely markéd ; rare chance; write now. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.¥. 














Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Housecleanin We are going to 
all our bualis regar jess of price al 
months of age to one year. If you want some- 
thing bred right and the price way down, just 
write. 


stone out 
is from 3 


E. E. POOLE, Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 


700 FALL COW 

High-Grade Holsteins. 
ibs. Pait of them tuberculin tested. 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 


W.H. Wickham, 











Twes 











Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull born March _-. bg Sire Auggié 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad ARO daughters; 
Dam Granddaaghbter of Paul ipects DeKol. Price lo 
West Winfield, ¥. Ys 








consisting Age am and 8 registered cows. Fresh Springets 
end Fall cows. grade ceives, rod Cinergy, 5 

from 26-pound dame; 2 registered Gnernseys. w ye 
chance to get good ones REAGAN BROS. Tully, 5. 





THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
ited tive Booklets 


| MOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
ft. HOUGHTON GSECY. BOX 115 BRATTLEBORO, 






OLSTEINS. 





write or visit the breeders of | 



























Records 8000 to 120004 


State Hill, New York | 


| Trout Brook = Holland Farms 
Beomebereeter ead 
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200 HOLSTEINS 700 


pMerth Hero, V 





* 
River Meadow Farms 
for the past decade have been purchasing only 
the very best cows obtainable, regardless of 
cost, aud the buyers from these farms have 
been given the opportunity to select from 


THE BEST DAIRY HERD 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Those in want of HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN 
COWS with a milking capacity of 10 to 12 
thousands pounds in a year, will make 
money by inspecting our animals. before | 
purchasing elsewhere, as we have on hand | 
at the present time a large number of fall 
cows. For booklet address 


McLAURY BROS., Portlandville, N. Y. 


merece HOLSTEINS 


Absolutely clean from Tuberculosis and tes'ed by « 
U. 8. Bureau veterinarian for interstate shipments. 
One can not afford to take any chances when mak - 
ing edditions to their herd. seep them clean. My 
principle is honest stock at reasonable prices. 
MILES J. PECK - Cortiand, N. Y, 
Telephone connection. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. ’ Selected stock from | A 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been | 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- | 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order ; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and May. 
These cows are extra fine individuals, all 
young and will give from 40 to 60 Ibs. of milk 
per day when fresh. 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS | 
200 For Sale —— 200 


50 cows just fresh, good size and milking 50 Ibs. per day 

60 cows due this month. 

3@ Guernsey cows, large handsome cows and heavy 
producers. Balance of cows due this fall. A few 
service bulls, grade and pure blooded, all ages. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phone 666 F128, Cortland, N.Y. 


BULL FOR SALE 


Born Nov. 14, 1999. Sire Korndyke Pontiae Cornuco- 
54932, who is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, the sire 

of the world’s champion cow and whose dam is a 
Bib. four-year-old. Dam, Irmena Veeman DeKol 
She has a record of nearly 17 pounds in 7 days, 
Which will be increased. This pe is AS ed marzed, 

Well grown and right. Price $85, F. 0. B. 

HARRY D. WHE hp. 
West Wingeld, Herkimer (o., New York 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS = rvusencutm Testep 


20 ©OWS, inst fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand Ibs. in the last year 

20 COWS due to freshen in July and August, with 
milk records of over ten thousand [bs. in the last year. 
1006 ©4) WS dne to freshen in September and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. per year. 


¥.0. ROBINSON - -  EDMESTON, Ni. Y. 











The Best 















































‘Nearby springers, both pure bred and 
high grades. Also five pure-bred bulls; 
old enough for service, out of A. R. O. 
Sows with records of from 25 Ibs. 
2% ibs. butter in seven days. 

E. J. TEFFT . Earlville, N. Y¥. 


Holstein- Friesian Bulls | 


Grand Sons of the Great King Segis 
and out of Richly Bred A. R. O. Dams, 
and a Great Foundation Herd of 10 
Registered Cows bred to Sir Hengerveld 

is, No. 46771. 
BLA HOME Oe. FARM 
B. Dodds, 








to | 
ip 
| 


Prop. 


“a son of King Pontiac 
Calipaso, whose sire is- 
| E. - H.. the Ay 


gerveld De Kol, coms 
rr of the King of the 


TULLY, WN. Y. 


bore Feb. Ll, 1011, dare 2844b. 
show animal, yo 
as good, ae 

Pexi.” yap 









| FOR SALE 
















creat 
UNARANNA 4 FARMS, MC. Johnston, Prop. Gidney 


ANDSON OF TWO GREAT SIRES iyte‘ss, ziand Lond | and 





‘Maple Lawn Stock Farm 





land De —i ie Vaile < coneoraintes' 8 blood 
Mer. %, 1911. » Flyercek, Otsege cone 


Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a aes rine Ygodt> Vol Poinets buil born 
January 10, 1911. Sire e’s Sir Comey 
a most recatehn ing yo young — “His full sister 

three years made R. O. of_over 30 Ibs. in '7 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEM ENTS 


CT: 
BRANFORD FARMS 





ry Dam of calf Ais Rena Hartog Clotivilae, 
A. R. O. at two years 17.33 |bs., a young cow of | 
great romise. The young bull ‘is a beauty, | 
right ever rice $75.00. For full in- 
formation addre } 


Quentin ‘McAdam, Prop. 
Utica, New York 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S a service 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


way, 








son ces 














| Bese headed by Karel Korndyke stone Oe 
freshen has made 


daughter to 2 
| Satter in seven days, 2185.€ by 7 milk. Ss Ibs. 
2 years. w bull calves 


butter 30 days = 
from this great of Belle A iemndyice out of 

A. BR. O. dams with records of from 165 ibs. at 
2 years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, - Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN Cate 


Fi ths old, si ai b CALF 


Pontiac Korndyk 
the sire of two cows with A. R 








. O. records of 
over 37 Ibs. butter in 7 days, co of a 13.50 Ibs. 
two-year-old; a good individual, more black 


than white. 
E. HOLBERT- Orange Gow N.Y. 


Lake, 
Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. B. 


30 PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 30 


of very best breeding. 


40 PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 40 


that cannot be beat. 


50 ACRES OF LAND 50 


of the kind hard to get. 


Will sell the entire business, This offer cannot 
be duplicated anywhere ; good water and fences; 
adjoining land can be bought; Guernsey herd 
headed by Langwater Puritan 14252, Lee’s Art- 
ful Premier of Clover Leaf 128768; head of 
Berkshire herd. 


( Farm Tools included. ) . 
F. H. BENEDICT, McLEAN, NN. Y. 














GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 











Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 





shire. If you can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and a 
into money. 4 We can supply you 


the bést American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Menager, Groton, Connecticut 


GUERNSEYS 


I have herd of 8 yoyo ¥ females of at verzing 
ages which past be sold because of | 
pasture 1 fi individuals. well marked 
and with clean buf noses; and right 


in every way. Price 
Syracuse, WN. Y. 


Guernsey Yearling Bull 


A beautiful onteal with Twelve 
months oid. Ay A nee Fg ~ butter in 
one year. ‘an Veal ea calf either for show or breed- 


This h to win 
in'ahy show ring, PRICK @600.00. ” 























(PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER IN YOUR REPLY) 





B. S. DETRICK, Sugar Run, Pa., Breeder of 
REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE, POLAK D- 
CHINA HOGS. OUNG STOCK ‘FOR SALE- 





O I O SWINE 





af et 
Sook sutitled “Hog 


Fine IMustrated Catalog 


C. @. FISHER & CO., coLtinsvite, ome. 
Sliver Strain 0. |. 6. Swine Erfo*s, zee*ousbie sot 


JESSE CARRIER. FULTON, N. Y¥. 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


























Poland-Chinas x: Mar. ued’ Apr. 
Price $35. Fall pigs either sex. 
L. ©. MeLaughiia, 


porn 100 prizes won by this famous hérd. 


iMccey retureel, 'B: E- JENNINGS, Willemepert, 0. 


200 to 275. 


Pleasantville, Ohio 
































of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- PO HINAS, the right type, large, 
respond with us. and pigs for prone. G's HALL, FarmdalsOhio 
. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 15 sows bred for fall litters; 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. | (on; circular free. CR Ar. chow sows, iced 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Fee ee eee eet ace || FARM. BERKSHIRES 
LEON. SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.¥ wae ef by Ls wanes 
Fee ear tens nie 
Registered Ayrshire Cattle fee eee Te 
F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, HN. Y. 
Berkshire Swine, 


and High-grade Poultry 


HEALTH AND CONDITION GUARANTEED. 


Quoquetaug Farms, Old Mystic, Coun. 


Hill Top Farm ‘Ajrahires 
The heme commen 
volions: Joung etek tar ankee” Hood, 

















See errs 


we Sr ass. | 


[15] 
Young Berkshires 


both male and female, not related. Eighé 
to twelve weeks old. Best breeding. 








Registeréd and transferred. Price eight 
and ten dollars. ' 
W. H. DICKENSON, Whitney's Point, New York 














‘action gu 
Sames McPherson, EB. D. 8, Rockford, ll. 





ota a 


KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES itvs 2 no 





quality and 
CALVIN J, HUSON, Powe Yan, 5. 


BEST BIG BERKSHIRES 2 S07, botox open, 2 Sovng 


and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadewertb, Obie 








DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


DUROG-JERSEY SWINE 25 
right. ®.H. DREISBACH, NE eS, 


MAPLEHURST Sredatts tor Patt Farrow. 








DUROC-JERSEYS Sie naing sone 
A. E. Waggoner & Son, Lindsey, Ohio 





GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD or DUROG- 
JERSEYS wie’ Soames Sets 


MULE-FOOT SWINE 


OHIO HERD of MULE-FOOTED ee bie 
Stock of all ages for sale, aes 
o eon, to ae 








-winnin 
prolific sows, “te ss 





and 
br I have ) See lores 
jand of this 
-H. DUNLA oSox ane Be W iilintas 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 








Price Winners. Boars or Gils of 








SYL ESSIG R.R. Ned TIPTON, IND. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


2 to 4 years old. A few Stallion Colts, 1 to? 
years old, sired by “Dragon,” C jon Per. 
cheron Stallion. Also some hi Mares. 
All extra choice animals. Terms and prices 
very reasonable. 

BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Jehn Buckler, Supt. Pittsfield, Mass. 


Percheron Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 


LARGER POR! STALL nee 
SHETLAND 485 cat SRNR Sal it 
Printed list free. F. Stewart, Soles mn ane 











SHEEP BREEDERS 
NOWCROFT HAMPSHIREDOWN 


Serle Paes Se eet 
SF. sf. Sank, 119 Sevniy Sisk Syracuse, ILY. 








sea eet he 
UFWOOD FARMS, RD 4, yracuse, 





SHROPSHIRES 
atrial Shot kes 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 
tale Met: WARDWELL: Boz 10, Springheld Costoor Be Re 


semen 








AUOTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING #2 
Port, Bleew ome ee ee 


JONES NATL vCTios 
INGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. Sumrocr torm opens Ja 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


REGULAR SUMMER OFFERING OF SOWS 
We have 8 sows 8 to 10 some of 
at home fnew .end are ~ the best 
lot mom ieee 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


MOYER’S 
Circular free. 





GRANT BOYER, Ft. Plain, New York 





"stock eg end baby Chics 
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Mr. Beaman’s New Horse 
ESTELLE M. TIDD 


CU sure the new horse is safe, 
Charles?” 
Charles Beaman looked at 
his wife a little impatiently. 

“Safe, Amgs Warren give me his 
word that he was safe as an old ox. 
Says he’s drove him for seven years. 
Says he never even looks at autos 
nor nothin’ else. I’m goin’ up to 
Bridgeville on the trolley to see about 
that lumber deal and Jim’s goin’ to 
hoe in the garden. He'll hitch up 
when you're ready to go to Chester.” 

It was several hours later. Charles 
had transacted his business sooner 
than he had expected and was on the 
ear within a mile of his home. The 
deal had been a satisfactory one and 
he was gazing across the fields with 
@ serene expression. 

Suddenly along the highway which 
stretched a little to the left of the 
car track, a horse appeared, gallop- 
ing madly. He was attached to an 
empty buggy and thereins were drag- 
ging at his heels. At sight of him, 
Charles half rose in his seat with a 
smothered exclamation. The horse 
came into fuller view. , It could be 
none other than the long legged vray 
that he had just purchased from 
Amos Warren—and the buggy—ma- 
roon with bright red wheels—-his 
own. That was the road by which 
his wife would return from Chester. 
She had been thrown from the buggy. 
There could be no other conclusion. 

Charles sprang to his feet in panic 
and wildly motioned the conductor 
to stop the car. 

In another minute he was rushing 
headlong across the marshy strip 
toward the highway. <A barb wire 
fence lay between. He flung himself 
flat and wormed under it, ripping ugly 
scratches across his hands and ragged 
tears in his coat. The horse was by 
this time disappearing around 4 cor- 
ner. , : 

As he gained the road, he caught 
sight of a small bottle lying in the 
dust. He picked it up and groaned 
as he saw what it was. It was ex- 
tract of vanilla, and he instantly re- 
membered hearing his wife remark 
her need of some only the day be- 
fore. It seemed conclusive proof that 
his fears were well founded. 

He began to run as fast as he could 
along the road toward home strain- 
ing his eyes far ahead and looking 
from right to left in search of what 
he dreaded to see. He thought that 
the horse must have turned himself 
ab ut when he became frightened, 
which would account for his running 
away in the direction from home in- 
stead of toward it. : 

Soon he picked up another bottle 
ef vanilla. 

“Meant to have plenty,” he thought, 
thrusting it into his pocket as he ran. 
The wind lifted his straw hat and 
earried it far behind, but there was 
no time to go back for it. He came 
to the Perkins’ homestead. Mrs Per- 
kins sat on the piazza. 

“Seen anything of my _ wife?” 
shouted Charles, panting for breath. 
“She's been throwed out.” 

“Your wife? oh dear, no, but I just 
saw the horse running by. I hope 
she’s not hurt. Here, wait a min- 
ute.” 

She ran in and darted out again 
with a bottle of arnica. 

“I'll go along, Mr Beaman. You 
may need help. I can’t keep up with 
you, but I'll trot on behind. 

man came in view, running to- 
ward them with a long swinging gait 
that carried him rapidly. 

“Seen anything of my wife?” cried 
Charles, pausing as the man neared 
him. The man-sldckuned his pace. 

“The horse! Why didn’t you stop 
him?” he panted. 

“The horse, hang the horse! I say, 
have you seen my wife?” 

The man set off again with re- 
newed speed, his gaze fixed on the 
distance. 

“Your wife—no—no—” ‘1e called 
back impatiently. 

Charles pulled off his coat, clutched 
it under his arm and set off again 
upon his laborious run. The coat be- 

Came too great a burden and he flung 
it down by the roadside. The per- 
spiration was rolling over his purple 
face, and his thick -gray hair was 
, damp with it. He was not young 
— 


CLEVER SHORT STORIES 


Tales Written About This Picture 


By Our Readers 

















nervous walk. 


Charles was close 


was advancing. 
“Amos Warren!” 


away and throwed my wife and kied 


nor hair of her.’ 


Listen to me!’’ 


smote his hands together 


never shied!” 

Mild Mr Warren looked at him 
wildered. , An amused expression 
steal over Jim’s face. 


a sneak—a—a—” 


astonishment. 


weren't you throwed?” 

“Oh, Charles!” 
on earth has happened? 
off the trolley?” 


come you didn’t get hurt, when the 
horse run away?” 


““Horse run away?’ I’ve been over 


our May 27 issue, with a request that 
picture Almost as soon. as the paper 


to pour in by the dozens, and they 


closed. 1 promised that I would print 
so many good ones that I found it 
two. Next week I expect to print some 
more stories and also the names of those who wrote stories good enough 
want to thank each one of you person- 
response —[The -Household Editor. 


to Chester after all, it’s so hot. Our 
horse and buggy’s in the barn... What 
ails you, Charles?’’ 

Then Jim spoke and this time he 
obtained a hearing. 

“There was a peddler seliing flav- 
oring extracts stopped ‘ere a little 
while ago and got him a drink at the 
pump. He didn’t hitch and the horse 
got scart and run down the road. 
Likely that’s what you see, Mr Bea- 
man.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so be- 
fore?’’ snapped the jaded Charles. 


Frank’s Scholarship 


JUANITA SANFORD 


RS WILLIAM WHITSAM was 
M rather excited on that partic- 

ular Sunday morning, for two 
reasons. First, her eldest son, Frank, 
had just returned from school. Sec- 
ondly, her husband’s brother, Charles, 
vho had been traveling in the east, 
had come to visit them for a few 
days. 

“Now, Allie, you take up the pota- 
toes and get some fresh water, while 
I finish putting the other things on 
the table. I think everything’s ready. 
Call in your father, Uncle Charlie 
and Frank from the front porch.” 

“Ah, mother,” Frank observed at 
the dinner table, “I see we have fried 
chicken and biscuits today. It seems 
great to be able to be at home when 
meal time comes. Aren’t those straw- 
berries fine, Uncle Charles?” 

“Yes, Frank, they are. And just 
think how many more like them 
there are out in the garden. I am 
certainly delighted at the fine pros- 
pect there is for everything on the 
farm this year. I think there’ll be 
lots of fruit, and the corn looks good. 


.I notice, Will, you planted a larger 


acreage of corn this year than 
usual.” 

“Yes, I did.. IT am genrrrally pretty 
busy myself, but— Frank, that’s our 
telephone ring. You answer it you're 
nearest the door. Why, you know,” 
he continued, “Frank has been in 
school so much that.I have been do- 
ing most of the farm work myself. I 
thought that this year he could help, 
too. There’s plenty of horses and 
machinery here to give us both some- 
thing: to do.” 

“Has Frank .finished his education 
yet?” asked the uncle. 

“Yes, he graduated this-svring. I 
guess he knows about as much as I 

























































do—book knowledge, I mean. Now If 
propose for him to have the knowl-% 
edge that comes from experience,@ 
and—” 

“Oh, mother! Allie! All of you!”@ 
ealled Frank from the sitting room.@ 


Guess what Professor Stevenson, the 
principal, just told me. I have wonm 


the scholarship! My essay was judged @ 
to be the best from the 20 submitted] 


to him on Agriculture in the public @ 


schools. The scholarship will be sent 
to me next week and the next term at 
the university begins in. just nine 
we -ks.” 

“Well, my son, I'm proud of you, 
That scholarship, I think, will look 
right nice, hanging up in the front 
room. You can jes’ show it to the 
neighbors and let ’em know we’re not 
behind everybody.” : 

“But, father,” Allie objected, “a 
scholarship isn’t to hang up on the 
wall to look at. Frank will take it 
with him to the university. It will 
save tuition fees.”’ 


“Take it with him to the univer- 
sity! Save tuition fees! What are 
you talking about, hild? Frank’s 


not in school. He's graduated, or at 
least I should think he had, from the 
bills I-have paid for his clothes, books 
and a lot of other expenses.” 

Mrs Whitsam dropped her fork 


with a clatter. The whole family? 
were shocked. Not for a moment had 
they supposed that Frank would be 


kept at home and never allowed- to 


go on to the university. His mother @ 


had looked forward with eager antici- 
pation to the time vhen her boy 
would graduate from some high in- 
stitution of ‘learning. Allie and he 
had often talked of how he would@ 
send her books and pennants for her 
room, and write her long letters of 
the great times he had, and she had 
even. planned to visit him to see the 
beautiful buildings and grounds. 

After a little Mrs Whitsam ven- 
tured to speak. 

“William, you surely don’t mean to 
make that boy do without further 
education, especially after he has@ 
worked so hard for his scholarship. 
You can afford to pay his expenses, I 
know.” ; 

“Pay-his expenses?. Haven’t I been 


paying his expenses since he has 
been big enough to go to school? 
How much longer do you expect me 


to pay his expenses? He knows as 
much as J do now, and I have always 
known enough to hold my own. [a 
have worked hard all my life and I’ve 
got something to show for it. I have 
more land than any of my neighbors 


and I never went to any university. 


It is time for him to werk, too. 
Them’s my sentiments.” . 
“Now, Will, let me express my sen--: 
timents,” spoke up Mr Charles Whit- 
sam, calmly, yet forcibly. “TI agree 
with vou that you have worked hard 
all_your life and that you have a@ 
farm larger than any of your neigh- 
bors have. But they have no better 
education than you have and they 
have had to work hard too. Im the; 
next generation, also. the men are 
going to have to work hard. They 
will work, however, not with their? 
hands, alone, but with their heads. J 
Do you see what I mean? Frank 
must be able to cope with the men 
that are being educated in the col- 
leges today. He must know as much? 
as his neighbors, just as you are as 
well educated as your neighbors. If 
he quits school now, when he is your 
age he will be handicapped in his ef- 
forts to care for his own interests.”’ 
“So you’re going ‘to take his part,4 
too, are you Charlie? I.thougcht I 
would enjoy this good dinner and a 
pleasant conversation, but now you] 
people have spoiled it all. Essays 
and arguing won't raise those fine@ 
strawberries you were talking about.” 
I tell you it takes elbow grease.” 
After a few minutes the others@ 
finished their dinner in a half-hearted 
Way; and Charles, following his en- 
raged brother. began to speak quiet!¥ 
to him, arguing Frank’s cause and 
even saying he would rather help by 
paying a part of Frank’s expenses 
than have the youth give up the agri- 
eultural course in the university. He 
was interrupted, however, and when] 
Frank started to join them he turned 
back, smiling as he saw his excecd- 
ingly angry parent~shaking his fist] 
and talking. very excitedly to the pi- 
tient Charles. 
“As far as the money ts co: cernche 
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y reckon I could spare that, but I 
need help with the crops, That extra 


will need to 


field of corn someone 
low it.” 

aa he talked on, the old man be- 
came less excited and Charles knew 
from boyhood experiences that he 


was about to give up. But there were 
some more powerful arguments to 
present. 

“Frank -can help. you cultivate that 
corn before he starts to school and 
you can well afford to hire it gath- 
ered next fall. $y the -.ay, when I 
was out in the orchard this morning 
I noticed that some of your finest 
trees have scale This will soon kill 
them if not attended to and that loss, 
be more than Frank’s 


alone, would 
school expenses for a year. Now if 
he were to go, he coul’ learn how to 
save these trees and how to control 
: the ale in the future. You have a 
herd of dairy cows which, I dare say, 
i is not paying for itself. Frank.could 
: learn to test the milk and find the 
a exact value of cach cow. Then you 
could sell those that are not paying 
for themselves. Also, he could cull 
out the worthless hens from your 
flock and save many a dollar in other 
i ways.” 
Before this speech was. ended, 
” Frank’s father started to interrupt 
: geveral times, but could not resist lis- 
tening to the whole’ argument. 
“Frank,” said his father, “you’ve a 
good friend in your Uncle Charles. 
He’s quite convinced me that you 
must know more than how to plow 
§ corn. Take your scholarship, buy 


all the books you need to study those 
practical questions in and if you need 
any more money, send a line to your 
dad.” 

A Convincing Argument 


M,. A. IRISH BURDICK 


ES, sir. Them’s my very 
} words, and I repeat ’em to 
pf your face, jest as I said ’em 

to your back. You and all your folks 
are certainly under obligations to me 


; and my family, and its only your 
a plain duty to let your daughter come 
right here to our house and do the 


work while my wife is sick abed with 


roomatiz. The girl herself said she’d 
come, but you wouldn't let her, and 
you ordered my son out of your house 
when he went to ask her to come. 


Now explain yourself.”’ 
“Not much need of explanation, as 


I see, Neighbor Barker. You know 

just as well as I do that your son has 

been trying to act the beau around 

my daughter for more than a year. 

i have tried to discourage these at- 

' tentions from the very first, and now 

at to have him walk up and ask her to 


be a servant in your kitchen is carry- 
ing matters too far.”’ 


% “Hold on, Mr Peters, hold on. You 
Wg don’t understand the situation. The 
of beau has no part in this 


on question 
4 case. My wife’s sick abed with in- 
a flammaterry roomatiz. We need your 
a Gaughter’s help, and she is willin’ to 
i come, but you won't let her. Now I 

Want to jog your memory a bit. When 





you moved from the city out here 
three years ago, you was about dead 
yourself, and you brought a little, 
sick baby—or your wife brought it 
her arms, for you was too sick to 
‘earry yourself, let alone carryin’ a 
4 baby. The neighbors here took turns 
- in helping your wife, for there wan't 
Ro hir help to be got, same as now 
"When we need a hired girl so bad, 
) @nd can’t find one, fur or. near. 
When that baby died, and your 





» Wife went most crazy over losin’ it, 
a n’t my wife spend most of her 
Stime for weeks at your house, doin’ 


















» aursin’, kitchen work, and anything 
Helse to help out, gittin’ meals for 
Syeur city friends that come to the 

Miimeral, and you was so overcome 
p. with crie?, and nervous proctration 







t your doctor kept you, upstairs 
Way from the funeral and most of 
Your friends? Didn’t your daughter 


p£eme home jest for a day or two, and 
piien have to go right back or lose 
Place in her class? “Vas any serv- 
: too much for my wife to render, 
Se for your folks to accept? Jest 
pthen, Mr Peters, you appreciated 
/Reighbors But now when the sho 
MMches on t’other foot, you’re no 
» Stighbor at all.” 

= “Wait a moment, 
peer, let me talk.” 

No, Mr eters, I won’t wait. I 
bned to you to come over so's’t I 
Id show up to you how mean a 
2.can be when 4a neighbor wants 
favor—jest such a favor as has 










Neighbor Bar- 








ti 












mready been granted, and that free 
Matic, for nothin’, and without re- 
pest; and when we seen you comin’, 





ma favs to me: ‘Pa, don’t be savage 
Mr Peters, because Fanny's. feel- 
Would be hurt.’ 









Now I ain’t “by day. The girl who plans a dress 


sayin’ these things to be savage, but 
I want to show you the plain truth 
about yourself. Sam folere@d me 
when I come out to meet you, but he 
went back jest as soon as he’d said 
‘good mornin’’ to you ‘cause he seen 
‘t my dander was risin’, and he'd 
ruther get away. So now I'll tell you 
while he ain’t here te hear it, that 
my boy is every bit. as good as your 


girl is. Not that I’ve anything agin’ 
Fanny. She’s a good girl and all 
right, and Sam’s all right, too. Sam 


says that Fanny told him that her 
mother was perfectly willin’ for her 
to come and help us, but you set your 
foot down and forbid. it, and she 
wouldn’t disobey her father. I don’t 
make no matches, and I don’t care 
whether my boy marries your girl or 
some other good woman. What I do 
want is for Fanny to come here and 
help us, end I want you,to come 
down off’n your high horse and go 
home and tell her that she can come. 
Will you do that?” 

Neighbor Barker, now that you are 


ready to let me speak, I will say 
that your statements have placed in 
a new light the obligations we owe 


your family.; Possibly I have drawn 
Gonclusions that ‘are wrong. I will 
go home and talk matters over with 
Fanny and her mother; and if I have 
been mistaken I will retract. But 
you are to understand that if Fanny 
does come here to assist you—as she 
is perfectly capable of doing, and 
quite ready to do—there is to be no 
courting or matchmaking. Simply a 
neighborly kindness to return favors 


‘already shown. I bid you good morn- 


ing, Neighbor Barker.”’ 
“Good morning, Neighbor Peters.” 
et * * oa * * ca om * 
The Daily 


Reporter recently pub- 


lished this ftem: “‘Mrs Barker, wo 
has been very iil with inflammatory 
rheumatism, is now convalescing, as 


we are glad to announce. Miss Fanny 
Peters has been the good Samaritan 
in the Barker household, each and 
all of whem have shared the benelit 
of her knowledge and skill: Sam Bar- 


ker, especially, is unusually: light 
hearted, and wo are credibly in- 
formed that congratulations are in 


order. 


Boxes for a Girl’s Room 


LAURA A. SMITH 








OXES fashioned into pretty re- 
ceptacles for gowns are so at- 
tractive, ornamental, useful and 
practical that almost every girl’s de- 
sires tend boxward. To name the va- 
riety, style, furnishings and fittings 
of boxes would be to name the dif- 
ferent kinds of girls who have a hand 
in making them, The-girl craftsman 


can build a mission box or the model, 
of an old chest, cover it with cre- 
tonne and decorate it with »ig-headed 
The simple little maiden 


brass nails. 





Pretty Shirt Waist Box 


whose bedroom is like a white shrine, 
with robins in the apple trees by the 
window singing their joyous notes, 
will cover the plainest of boxes with 


creatiny cheese cloth or unbleached 
muslin. Small checked ginghams and 
flowered lawns also form effective 
draperies. . So one can go on down 
the list, for many maids have many 
minds. 


Study the Room 
The first thing for a girl to do is 
to study her room. She must con- 
sider its size, shape, and the color 
scheme. A low, long box might fit in 


nicely below windows where a high’ 


bo would spoils the general ef- 
fect. Again, a high box might 
be demanded in some corner. 
Two boxes might be arranged 


so as to make a c eorner seat. If 
the room its small, the dress box may 


‘have to be fitted with casters. and 


rolled under the bed. ; Or, it may. 
need to be a large, wide box, the top 
fitted with springs and mattress—in 
fact, the bed itself by night, a couch 


‘ 


as 


wr 


FOR SUMMER AFTERNOONS 


box will, save time, trouble and worry 
by making the box fit the room, not 
expect the room to fit the box. 
Having measured the space which 
it will occupy, she should order a 


strongly made packing box as near 
the required size as possible. Almost 
any grocer or merchant can supply 
a suitable box. If the girl is her own 
carpenter, or if she has a brother 
handy with tools, the box can be 


fashioned to suit her needs by home 
talent. The box should be fitted with 
a@ cover and strong hinges. It is so 
much easier to handle a large box 
on casters that these should be added. 

If a division in the box is desired, 
cleats may be nailed on—one at each 
end-—and a tray made which will rest 
on them, This should be simply , 
four-sided frame of very light wood, 
covered with muslin or coarse linen. 
Nail from one to three laths on the 
under side and strengthen by strips 
of wile webbing running both up and 
down, and across. This tray will per- 
mit the separation of freshly laun- 
dered wash dresses from those of 
heavier weight. 

As home carpentry does not admit 
of lining boxes with a thin veneer of 
cedar wood, the same result may be 
obtained by scattering cedar shavings, 
or a generous supply of lavender 


seeds, between the box proper and 
the lining. Either will make it vir- 
tually mothproof. 

It should go without saying that 
the covering should harmonize with 
the other fittings of the- room. 
Chintzes, cretonnes, lawns, ginghams 
and muslins are very popular just 
now. The oldtime woven bedspread 


,and the old-fashioned covers woven 
from strips of cotton are also used. 
The girl who occupies a quaint little 
bedroom and has some of her grand- 
mother’s antique furniture § about, 
loves to make use of the coverlids 
and “rag rug’? covers, although those 
who really value these heirlooms will 
not use scissors upon them. 


Covering the Box 

The box craftsman who covers the 
box herself seldom attempts to put 
her fabric on plain. This involves a 
neat turn at corners, perfect match- 
ing of the pattern design, and exact 
edges finished with ornamental tacks. 
A much easier plan is to fit a val- 
ance around the edge. Make a flounce 
the same width as the hight of the 
box, but not overfulk Run a narrow 
tape through thetop, leaving a little 
heading to stand up about an inch, if 
desired. Fasten the flounce with small 
tacks. Pad the cover of the box with 
a cheap comfort or cotton batting. 
Stretch the chintz, or whatever mate- 
rial is used, snugly over and secure 
it in place with tacks on the under 
side. Then cover this under side with 
a straight piece of plain goods, fin- 
ishing neatly with brass-headed tacks. 
Japanese matting is a popular cov- 
ering for boxes ofall sizes, but it re- 


quires skill to fit this on; bamboo 
stripes are the appropriate edge 
finish, 


The box next in importance to the 
dress box is its little sister, the shirt- 
waist box. The directions given for 
fashioning the larger box will apply 
to this. If its top is padded it makes 
a convenient se.t. 

A custom borrowed from _ the 
French is to fashion cunning chests 
of drawers, using a series of heavy 
cardboard or thin wooden , boxes. 
These are covered with gayly or dain- 
tily colored cretonne and arranged 
in a wooden frame, which is finished 
with white enamel. Large brass rings 
or tiny glass knobs are fitted into the 
front of every box in lieu of handles. 
These fascinating chests vary from 
the size of a child’s bureau to the tiny 
set of three “pill boxes’ bound to- 
gether with ribbon and _ holding 
‘needles, pins and buttons. Hatboxes 
reinforced by heavy cardboard may 
be used for the little bureaus. 

Some girls scorn boxes which speak 
of femininity too loudly. These se 
plain wooden boxes and have the lids 
put on with fancy hinges of brass or 
antique iron. Then with paint brush 
and wood stains they color the box 
either mission, ebony, or cottage 
green. 

Boxes may-.be converted into book- 
cases, dressing tables, work tables, 
wall cupboards, bookracks, ‘ scrap 
baskets, window benches and chairs. 
But the art of turning boxes into de- 
sirable furniture is not one which can 
be acquired at a bound. . Practice 
must dually develop one’s ingenu- 
ity, nt and skill, 


Sometimes 
“Sometimes,” said Uncle Eben, “a 
man kin build up a mo’ valuable 
credit by keepin’ his pro dan he 
kin by holdin’ on to money.”’— 
Washington . 
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Making Men’s Hearts to Sing 


How many hearts have I made to sing 
This day as I passed along, 

How many, spirits have lifted wing 
At the melody of my song? 

How many sorrows have men forgot 
Because of some word I said— 

These aré the questions we ought to ask 
As over this worid we tread, . 





How many hopes have I caused to burn 
This day with a thought of cheer? 
How many souls have helped to turn 

This day from their mortal fear? 
How many feet have I moved to dance 
With a tingling tune of love 
As they lifted their eyes in a dream to 
glance 
At the sweet blue skies above? 
How many thorns have I helped to 
draw 
From the crown that men must wear? 
What have I done for the broken law 


. 


That has doubtless placed them 
there? 

How many burdens have felt more 
light 


For a thing that I have done 
This day all golden and sweet and 


bright 
In the fresh air and the sun? 
How many sorrows have ceased to 
grow 


Because this day they have heard 
Some old sweet song that they used to 


know 
In the fields of the bloom and bird? 
How many souls have been roused to 


sing 
For themselves as they sang of yore? 
How many dreamers have dreamed of 
spring 
By the sea on a golden shore? 


How many eyes have I opened wide 
That were closed before I came 

To the lovely beauty of all outside, 
The hills and the skies of flame? 

How many hegrts have been lifted up, 
Till they, , sang, I say? 

Ah, that is the question that fills the 


cup 
That we drink from day by day! 
—fBaltimore Sun. 
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is Triumph 
Of Cookery— 


Post 
Toasties 


Many delicious dishes 
have been made from Indian 
Corn by the skill and ingenu- 
ity of the expert cook. 


But none of these crea- 
tions excels Post Toast- ‘ 
ies in tempting the palate. 

“*Toasties’’ are a lux- 
ury that make a delightful 
hot-weather economy. 

The first package tells its 
own story. 


**The Memory Lingers " 
Sold by Grocers. 


Mich., U.S. A. 
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: Embroidery Sugestions 


N DOING embroidery there are 
some points, by the observance 


of which it is possible to add 

much to the attractiveness of a piece 
of work. 

After drawing a thread from the 


skein, pass it lightly between tip of 
forefinger and thumb, to assure your- 
self which way the twist runs. This 
can easily be distinguished with very 
little practice, and upon this depend 
the regularity of your shading and 
the smoothness of your work. Insert 


P . 





\\ 


1221+—Becoming Waist 


the thread in the eye of the needle, 
#0 as to have the twist seem to run 











drawn through the linen against its 
site end of the thread is inserted in 
the needle, then the thread will be 
drawn through th linen against its 
twist, which causes roughness and 
knots. 


Never knot your tread, as it causes 
the work when finisned to have a 
lumpy, rough appearance. Fasten the 
thread hy running it in the cloth, or 
sewing it over.and over on some por- 


tion of the material that is to be 
covered by the work In finishing up 
a needleful of silk, fasten it in the 


same way, a.ways clipping the silk 





1230+ Wash Dress 


short. else it will work to the surface 
and give a ragged appearance. 
The jeaf or petal which laps under 


should be worked first Some begin 
at the center of a petal and work out, 
others at the edge and work in, and 
still others begin at the base and 
work up. Whichever way is most 
convenient will become your way, for 
solid embroidery. always allows wide 
scope for individuality. A simple 


method is to begin at the apex of the 
leaf or petal and, after making a line 


of stitches down the center, work to 
the right until the right half is fin- 
ished; then going back to the apex 
again, work to the left until the other 
half is completed. If the work calls 
for delicate shading, begin at the 
base and gradually work upward on 
the whole leaf or petal until com- 
pleted. Some outline the veinings 
first and fill in around them, but the 
better way is to put such veining as 
may be necessary in last, over the fin- 
ished leaf 

The question is often asked as to 
how petals and leaves can be worked 
so that they will not seem to run to- 
gether Many embroiderers make 


each leaf and petal stand out. dis- 
tinctly frbm the rest by outlining its 
edges. This treatment raises the work 




















and develops its lights and shadows 
better than the fiat treatment. it 
should be noticed, however, that this 
outlining can raise the work .only 
moderately and that the work is 
padded with white cotton or silk 
when very high effects are to be 
produced. 

Shading must be done so artisti- 
caliy as to leave no sign where one 
1216+ —Initial Pillow 
color begins and the other ends. This 


is easily done by running the stitches 


of one color well up into the other, 
so as to leave no decided line where 
they meet. 
Description of Pictures 

This handsome shirt waist is to be 
worked in French knots and solid 
embroidery, with white mercerized 
cotton. The waist, No 1221+, may be 
made up with either long or short 


sleeves, as preferred. We can supply 
this -dainty design, stamped on fine 
India linen, 2% yards, 30 inches wide, 
with mercerized cotton to work, for 
only 75 cents, or without cotton for 
working, for 65 cents. A perforated 
stamping pattern 20 cents We do 
not supply this cutting pattern. 


A Simple Pretty Dress 


Here is a charming. dress pattern 
for girls, whose simplicity will please 
busy mothers. It has the comforta- 
ble low néck and short sleeves, cut in 
one piece with.the body. The sizes 
are 2, 4 and 6 years. We can furnish 
the braiding design, No 1230+, 
stamped on enough tan wash linene, 
to make up complete. The panel, 
the edge, and the sleeves are all scal- 
loped in fast golden brown, blue or 
green cotton and we send enough silk 
finish soutache braid to finish the de- 
sign. The price of the 2-year-old size 
is 9% cents: the 4-year-old, $1; the 
§-vear-old, $1.05. This includes cut- 
ting pattern Be sure to state the 
color of cotton you desire the button- 
holed scallops finished, also the size 
of cutting. pattern. Braid to match 
the cotton will be included. This 
makes a very handsome and dura- 
ble dress for hot weather wear. 

Initial Pillow Cover 

Initial pillow covers are very pop- 
ular this season for canoe, hammock 
or porch use. In fact, they. are good 
anywhere or in any room or den. 
They giye an air of personal owner- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


ship that is lacking in other ‘more 
These 
covers are easily and quickly finished. 
come 
comes. 
tinted in 
either blue, brown or green on wash- 
The 
comes in the 21x21; 
be 
rope 
de- 
sired, and also the color of the letter 
with- 


elaborate cushion covers. 

Outlining only is necessary to 
plete this pillow. cover, which 
stamped and with. the, letter 
able art sateen of buff color. 
cover, No 12164, 
inch size, top and back, and will 
sent for 45 cents, including the 
floss to outline. State the initial 


and floss. Pillow top and back, 
out floss, cost 35 cents. 
Handy Stamping Outfit 


handy little outfit fills a 
for stamping the 


This 
felt want 
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381+ —Stamping Designs 
of 


dresses, 


underwear, flannel skirts, baby 
ete, It contains the~-three 
designs illustrated and also two plain 


scallop designs. The sizes run from 
% inch to 1 inch deep. A cake of 
stamping paste, distributer and in- 


structions for stamping are included, 
The price of this is only 20 cents, 


One-Piece Baby Bonnet 


To the busy mother who delights 
in having pretty things for her baby, 
but who does not delight in finicky 
laundry work, this bonnet will appeal 
at once. It is a one-piece bonnet that 
can be laundered as flat as a hand- 
kerchief The embroidered front is 
turned back and a little ruching of 
lace can be added to the edge and 
neck sides, if desired. The bonnet 
is drawn into shape with narrow rib- 
bon run through the embroidered eye- 


lets and fastened with: bows at the 
neck and back, as illustrated. The 
strings are of the same material and 
are to be embroidered on the ends, 
and finished with a tiny hem. We 
can supply this dainty bonnet, No 
922+, stamped on the very best light 
weight pure linen, with strings and 
material to work, for only 50 cents. 


Narrow satin ribbon, in light blue or 
pink, costs 10 cents extra. 


Stamped Pillow Cases 

We can -supply readymade pillow 
slips of a standard brand of good 
bleached cotton in 38% by 45-inch 
size. These slips come stamped with 
any single initial in old English or 
plain script for only 65 cents per pair. 
or the same case comes hemstitched 
for $1 per pair. These cases are the 





922 + —Bornet 


best standard make, and are torn, not 
cut, when made. 
How to Order 
Order by number of Our Fancy- 
work Pattern Department, this office. 


long- 


, 
edges 






Renovating Picture Frames 
MARY WENTWORTIL 

N ALMOST every attic in. the land 

are old, rickety picture frames, 

fragile to 


toe 
be 


might be easily renovated and 


hung on the walls,@ 
yet too good to be thrown away. These; 
mades 






over if the home carpenter would only> 


undertake the- job Just Jdst week.a@ 
thrifty housekeeper hunted up a num- | 
ber of the round, ~ old-fashioned) 


frames of seventy-five years ago—the 


kind that people once had in their 
living rooms with the _ pictures of; 
George and Martha Washingten in 


them—and touched up the tarnished 
old frames with gilt paint. Then she™@ 
cleaned the glass and put new cord @ 


on and placed in them the rather old- 
fashioned photographs of her father 
and mother. The effect was beautiful, 


and all ‘her neighbors are-now rum- 
maging their garrets for similar 
frames. 


If the picture frame 
too worn at the corners to be of sery- 
ice cut it down to fit any picture you 


have, and. either nail it together with 
small nails, or use household glue. Of J 
course, glue will do only fer the small, @ 
light frames. Even cord tightly bound | 
around the corners in grooves cut for @ 
that purpose, and then covered with® 
putty, will hold old frames together. 
After the putty is secure and the 
frame well joined, paint the wood any 
desired color. Black frames, white @ 
frames, or some dull brown color are@ 
best after gilt, which is a little more @ 
éxpensive. q 
If you have no way of cutting the@ 
glass to the proper size, your hard- 4 
ware dealer will do it for you. Glass@ 
is expensive just now, and it is well@ 
to use any you may happen to have,@ 
If any of the frames seem entirely 
too poor for the pictures of the size @ 
they were designed to hold, perhaps @ 
one or two pohtograph frames may be 
evolved, as.these need. very little 


“body” to them. A very slight frame 
will support a photograph. Pretty 
ones have- been made at home out 
bits of common wood 
a bit of difference how tarnished the 
frame may ve, nor how old-fashioned 
it is Just get out your paint, varnish 
or wood stain, vour lump of putty to 
fill up cracks, and your determination 
to succeed, and in a week or two your 
friends will be envying you your new 
picture frames. Tor bedrooms white 
frames are best, and the darker ones 
for the living rooms The small cans 
of stains give good service, and even 
an amateur can apply them. 


Easily Made Dishes 


BEBTHA EVANS 





Quick Custard 
When you want a nice pan of cus-) 
tard in a hurry, but have not time to 
bake it in the usual way, try bringing 
the milk to a boil, putting it on the 


stove in a skillet or other convenient 
vessel that will oil quickly. Set it 


next to the fire. 
beat the sugar, eggs and a pinch of 


‘. 
zi 


is too large and@ 


of 3 
It dvuesn’t make-@ 


a al, alee 


ee 


0 


While it is heating? 


salt together well in the pan you wish 


to bake it in, then 
boiling milk, beating and stirring all 
the time. 
and finish cooking either in the oven 





or over a kettle of boiling water on ¥ 


top of the stove, closely covered 


Old-Fashioned Custard j 

A good rule for an old-fashioned” 
custard to bake in cups or a deep pan’ 
is to mix] teaspoon flour with 4 tabie- 
spoons a. add 4 eggs, beat well,: 
then add cups sweet milk, stir and! 
mix well together. Lastly add a pinch? 
of salt, a teaspoon of soft butter. Stir3 













a little and dust a little nutmeg overs 


the top. Bake to a rich brown in a) 
moderate oven. This also 
very tasty filling for pies. 3 


Rice Pudding 





If you have a cup of cold rice lefts 


over and want a nice dessert, heat a5 
cup of sweet milk, add an egg, %& 
cup sugar, a small lump of butter, a3 
pinch of salt and nutmeg or lemon to 
taste. Add these to the rice, thenJ 
beat well, stir in-the boiling milk, set) 
the pan on the st6ve and boil a few” 
minutes, stirring all the while té pre- 
vent burning. Serve hot or cold, with] 
or without cream. 








Sacrificial : 
Sweet Girl (affectionately)—Papa, 
you wouldn’t like me to leave vou; 
would you? 
Papa (fondly )—Indeed, 
not, my darling 
Sweet Girl—Well, then, Fl mar 
Mr Poorchap. He is willing. to livé 
here.—[{New York Weekly. 2 


I would 


slowly add the 


Add any desired flavoring 


makes 43g 
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My Summer Vacation 


As soon as school closed I began 
and to make prep- 
r summer vacation. 


to pack my trunk 


interesting things. 


scampered along through the 


the island with the mainland, the wa- 


the strong current. 
reached the cot- 


from the steamboat wharf and caught 


fishing « number of 


were at home we 


went rowing to the swimming beach. 


months we had to 
home as much as 


just beginning 


work was soon 


r special pet is my 


I get my horse and saddle and bridle 


Kitty and her color 


Mates are very fond 


bl ltt cel a cl ll a Ee ei | 


She is a very fast pacer and 
Weighs about eight 


is a little pig that 
of us go out- 
the flock and 
© fens up to us as much as to say, “I 
= Want my supper.” 
"team, but the goat got so ugly I had 

Among my pets I have 
Their names are Jack and 


I once had a goat 


he PRION Mee AG.+ ~40 


= Our farm, which are all sort of pets. 
Beewe have one colt not 
»vetL—[M. Charlotte Doane. 
ms Dear Pet Editor: 
= eats and their names are Teddy 
» fame is Prince.- He came to us 
I like him best of all. 
cows to pasture, 


| sit up and beg for something to 
| This is the first letter I have written 
t your paper.—f[Alice Mae Newton. 
am going to tell 


 * ee. eae © ee 


_ You about ™y 
Wey, and he is very 
BMas a black mane and a tail which 
He-can go very 
automobiie goes 


*% very heavy. 
Seemetimes when a 
Multe slowly by him he will start out 
rf, keep up with it for quite a way. 

Mattie B. Stebbins. 
Dear I have a dog and a 
My dog can pull as well 
I have a kennel for him. 





spots on his ear. He will go after 


the cows. My colt is about three 
months old. He will shake hands 
with you. His rame is Dan.—-[John 
Randel. 

Dear Host: I would like to join 
your corner. I am 153 vears of age 


and in the fifth grade. I never went 
to school a whole year until last year, 
I made two grades last year. I walk 
two miles to school. We live on a 
farm of 80 acres. We have 40 acres 
in alfalfa and 40 acres in fruit trees. 
We have about 100 big = chick- 
ens and 150 little chickens. We 
have 9 horses, a span of mules and a 
little brown colt. I have a big white 
horse, an old black cat, an old hen, 
ehickens and a dog. I have a little 
Bantam hen. We have two yellow pigs 
We have 1 cow. I planted some 
flower seeds. I thave brothers and a 
sister, and I have to share my pets 
with them, though I love pets. 
I want to make the sixth grade 
this year. I have a piece to speak 
the last day of school. The name of 
it is Entertaining Her Big Sister’s 
Beau. I like my teacher very much. 
She is trying her best to let 
this year, and I’m trying my best to 
pass. I have found out if a -hild is 
good to a teacher’there are not very 
many teachers that will not cdo their 
best to help the child.—[D, K. 


Dear Host: Have you room for a 
girl from the Adirondacks and who 
lives on the shore of Lake Cham- 
plain? I think it just as necessary 
for girls to know how to do outdoor 
work -as it is for boys to do house- 
work; I ean do both. How many of 
the boys and girls like drawing? I am 
studying it and like it-very much. I 
also take music lessons on the piano, 
and like instrumental music best. When 
I read “Clinton Callander’s” letter I 
was glad there was one fellow who 
would rather. spend his evenings at 
home with the piano than anywhere 
else.—[An Adirondack Girl. 





The Host will be very glad to give 
the younger people a Table by them- 


selves if they really want it. Let every: 


boy and girl who would like such a 
corner send a postal to The Host, care 
of this paper. 


—@—___—_- 


Can You Read This? 


If you should. see a létter ad- 
dressed like this, could, you puzzle 
out the name and address of the per- 
son for whom it was intended? if 
you read it a certain way, the man’s 














woo,.D 

JOHN 

MAS S 
name, also the town in which he 
lives, is very plain. The full name 


and address will be printed in a later 
issue. 

Do any of you boys and girls know 
any good puzzles that you have made 
up, or that your friends have taught 
you? If so, send them to the Young 
Folks’ Editor, care of .this paper. 
Let’s al). get together and have a 
g00 live, interesting Young Folks’ 
page. If you boys have descriptions 
of anything along manual training 
lines that you’ve made, or you girls 
have any pretty crochet, knitting or 
fancywork ideas, write me 
them. We'll pay regular rates for 
goad articles that we use along these 

nes, 


——§ 


So Sweet 
When Hattie was five years old her 
sister married a farmer who owned a 
large sugar orchard. . Soon after a 
generous package of maple sugar was 
sent home and _the’ little girl ex- 


claimed, “Oh, mamma, I’m so giad 
we've married into such a _ nice 
family!” . 





The Reason 


Boy—Ma, is there bay rum in that 
bottle? 

Mother—No, that’s mucilage. 

Bey—Per that’s the reason my 
hat won't come off. 


us pass* 


about. “How much are they, 






CHILDREN 
New Blind Man’s Buff 


EDITH PETERS . 


The blind man stands blindfolded 
in the center of a°room. The other 
players are grouped on seats around 
the player. ,. As he points, the one 
pointed at comes up and the blind 
man. asks two questions. These are 
his own choice. He may ask: “Have 
you blue eyés?” or “Is your name 
Jessie?” or any question that he 
pleases. The one questioned ist an- 
swer correctly, but must disguise his 
voice, making it squeaky, or rough, | 
or stuttering, or singing. In fact, he 
may use any means he wishes to de- 
ceive the blind man. If the player 
chosen laughs while being questioned 
or while answering, he will, later on, | 
have to pay a forfeit. 

One of the players, should be 
named the keeper and hold all for- | 
feits until redeemed. The blind man 
may laugh, or the seated players, /but 
the one called up must keep a sober 
face. If the blind man guesses, by | 
the voice of the other player or by | 
the answers to his questions who she 
or he, is, then he resumes his seat 
and that player becomes the blind 
man in turn. When a new player be- | 
comes the leader, all seats must be 
c 1anged, so that he will have no clue 
to the identity of the players. 

This is a good game for the home, 
and children of both sexes, of most 
any age, may join in it, and perhaps 
father, mother or some of the grown- 
ups will take a hand with you. Af- 
ter a certain length of time, the 
keeper may request that the collect- 
ed forfeits be redeemed, or they may 
be left until the close of the merri- 
ment. 


Why She Trusted Yim 


The lady of the hvuse was standing | 
anxious | 





in the vestibule, casting an 
eye down the street. 
“Are there no boys in_ sight?’ 


asked a voice from within. 

“Yes. plenty of boys on the street; 
but you know how particular I am | 
about Pet. I should like to be sure | 
that the boy who rides her will not 
be rough with her.” 

Just then a sturdy, young fellow of 
10 came whizzing by on a bicycle. 

Just then he suddenly straightened 
himself up. ‘“Ting-a-ling-ling!” rang 
out the bell of the bicyele. sharply: 
and, as he slowed up, the other boys 
half rose and looked wonderingly 
They could see nothing to ring for. 

“What was it, Dick?” they de- 
manded. “ 

“Oh, nothing but a sparrow. I was 
afraid I'd run over it, the little thing 


stood so still right in front of the 
wheel.” 

“Ho, ho! .Rings his bell for a spar- 
row!” sneered the other boys, as 


Dick dismounted. “Mamma’s ifty, | 
witty baby!’"’ 

“I don’t care how much you make 
fun of me,” he replied good-natured- { 
ly, yet not without a red flush on his 
brow. “I guess I wouldn't run over a 
sparrow even, when I could help it by | 
ringing or stopping.” 

“Come here, please, Dick,” called a 
voice from the doorstep of one of the 
handsomest houses on jhé avenue, 
“You are the very boy I want to drive 
a pony to the country and back. [It 


is out the Darlington boulevard. 
Would you like to go?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am,” quickly 
answered Dick. “I have an errand 


out there, and was just dreading the | 
walk.” | 

“Then I am glad you may ride. [| 
was wondering if I could trust one of | 
those boys to be kind to Pet, when I 
overheard about the sparrow. That 

ade me willing to trust you.”—[Se- 
lected. 

SEE EE ea 
A Whole. O 

Bobbie saw some puppies for sale. 
Mr Brown?” 
“Two dollars 


he politely asked. 
“But I don’t 


apiece,” replied Brown. 


want @ I want a whole dog,” 
explained Bobbie.—[Chicago Daily | 
Socialist. 








Farmer—Yes, sir. 
over that way myself-—just follow me 


I’m going right 


and ru lead you right to it. 
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Faultless. 
Fruit Jar 


Habit is the only thing that 
is keeping you to the 
fashioned, ordinary fruit jar. 
Every year you've put up 
with the screw top kind that 
stuck three times in five. 

ou had to use that kind, 
-until lately — but not now. 
That troublesome, narrow- 
mouthed fruit spoiler is a 
yesterday, and today 
all glass convenient 

































































Top seals air-tight with a finger. 
Li are bathe = 








Send for our booklet of 
Famous Preserving Rec= 










No charge and 
mail it fo you, 


BAZEL ATLAS GLASS C0., 














1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar 
FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to seoure tree jar 
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TRYING JOBS 








Here is‘a Keen 
Kutter Fork— 
a sturdy bit of 
springy timber, 
tipped with three 

properly curved tines 
of finest steel, tempered 
like a watch spring, 
When this fork is sunk into a well 

settled bunch of long hay, a man’s 
-strength is needed at the end of the handle. 


/\\ KEEN KUTTER 


\ Farming Tools 


\ \\ . —hoes, forks, rakes, scythes, axes, spading forks, 

\ \ corn knives, shovels, spades, ditch tools, manure 

\ * to hooks and bush hooks—are all-ree 

\ markable for their working capacity. A brawny 

man and a Keen Kutter Tool is a combination 

hard to beat when it comes to actual results 
in work accomplished, 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trademark Registered —E. C- SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
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EK WANT every reader of this advertisement to become. acquainted 
with our fine line of embroidery.and art goods. Every article we offer 
is always just as represented and we use nothing but high-class mate- 
‘als. Being manufacturers we can offer the greatest values, and to prove this 
we offer for 30 days only, these two articles at the price of one. This some 
: Cover of natural homespun crash, tinted in colors, rose red and olive 
green, with wood brown bands, is 20 x 20 inches in size, top and back of the 
game material... We always sold this pillow at 50c. is brown linen hat pin 
holder stamped in rose design to be worked in pink and green, with 50 


cardboard.tube for hat pins, laces together with ribbon as shown, 
regular price 35c. We offer them both for only _..........._.-- 
Address Dept. O, THE ARTICRAFT CO., Springfield, Mass. 




















PRACTICAL DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 


ning first as a subject of scientific interest only, the study of the bacteria 
has proved’ to be of vifal importance, not only to the dairyman, but to all persons who 
terest im public health problems. In the last few years: there has developed in our 
interest in “the bacteria of the city milk supply. Today there is no more 
lecting the milk producer, distributer or consumer than their relations to 
bacteria of milk, and public health officials are also recognizing the eubject as one of which 
they must take cognizance. All dairy students today must learn the facts which are known, and 
mo dairy course is complete without a full consideration of thie subject. 
The book is strictly up-to-dete and cotitains the most recently determined facts in the newest 
W — It represents the rounding out of the ripe experience of Dr. Conn. No class room, 
; ory library will be —— without it. . Fully illustrated with 83. original pictures. 33 
: 5%x8 inches, as 














‘4 Write for This Book 
“Concrete in the Country” 


A book of building hin’ of every- 
day use to the farmer. And it is 
FREE. : 

It contains over 100 pages.of solid 
information, clear descriptions and 
pictures of a hundred different uses 
of cement on the farm. 


Mailed FREE upon request. 
Write now while you think of it. 


Address the nearest office of the Company. 


UNIVERSAL ‘cttmer COMPANY 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
72 West Adams St. Frick Building 


Annual Output 40,060,000 Sacks 
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SS . Our Tung tented Open Throat 
= Elbow sliding the 
=. “a ork door tes the 


—— ~ It © capacity your silo, mixes, distributes and 
firmly packs ‘feed almost ly. “I¢ prevents the 
Sa opstiiog st ia ”*. Saves ita: in. lebor ones yee ree 
again. Fits any blower. id on trial. sin use, 
like it.” We Pay the Freight. Now ia 
WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS LIKE THESE: 
“I saved several times the price of your distributer in one seasap. 
tort id aot Sawre meyer See Poe W omeren ia sas: 
r Distributer. 6 more even 
Aciribution. Would not think of filing a silo withoutit.” ae 
? : do the . 
aon pienaed with Fons ees. WS eg yy tap he - 
oh ome paenned WAG the “petee er Deane. I have been silos { 
IF YOU OWN A SILO, Write New for Our Special Oifert 
W. W. BATEMAN CO., 152 3d St., Bovaville, Ind. 
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